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SIGNING THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 
November, 1620, while This document is often referred to as the foundation 
stone in our democratic form of government. Under 
this basic law the Pilgrim Fathers operated in the 
town of Plymouth for about one and a half decades. 


It' was the latter part of 
the Mayflower lay at anchor in the sheltered waters 
of what is now Provincetown harbor, that forty-one 


of her passengers conceived and executed the Compact. 
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We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and that 
in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 





We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all ‘legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promulgate 
his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essence of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 
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Our Cover Picture 


Our cover painting, by J. L. G. Ferris, 
takes us back into history 335 years to a 
little boat anchored at what is now known 
as Provincetown at the tip of Cape Cod 
peninsula in the State of Massachusetts. 
It was here on the now-historic ship May- 
flower that the men of legal age among the 
crew and p S COV ted together to 
form a civil government. This was needed 
to give them security and order when once 
they landed and decided upon a permanent 
location. 

The land patent obtained from the Eng- 
lish had been made out to this venturesome 
company for colonization in Virginia. Here 
Captain John Smith and his cavaliers had 
started the first English settlement some 
thirteen years before. The Mayflower com- 
pany, however, came to land many miles 
north, outside the jurisdiction of the Virginia Company. Thus they were 
faced with the difficulty of living without a government. On the voyage 
over, there had been a little friction. Some had intimated that once they 
were on land they would exercise their individual liberty without re- 
straint. In order that the community as a whole could enjoy peace and 
that the welfare of all could be safeguarded, this compact was drawn 
up and signed. 

These dauntless pioneers had crossed a vast and furious ocean in 
search of freedom. Their first act upon landing was to fall upon their 
knees and thank the God of heaven for a safe journey and for deliv- 
erance from the perils of the deep. In this Mayflower Compact was laid 
a sort of cornerstone in our democratic form of government. 
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W. L. WILLIAMS, ARTIST 


The artist’s conception of the little town of Plymouth in the 
year 1622. The fort on the hill at the right served as their 
protection from unfriendly Indians. Governor Bradford’s home 
is at the right, surrounded by a large fence. The building at 
the left was the storehouse for the Pilgrim colony. Note the 
harvesting of grain, and the small boat in the harbor. 





An Adventure in Liberty 


By ELLIS H. DANA, D.D. 


[Dr. Dana, executive vice-president of the Wis- 
consin Council of Churches, is a leader in national, 
State, and local affairs of the Congregational-Chris- 
tian denomination. His forebears have for over three 
hundred years served this denomination with dis- 
tinction, both as ministers and lay leaders.—Eb. ] 


I 
The Mayflower Compact 


°R . cae wae oF Gop, AMEN” were most 
appropriate words with which to start out the now 
famous Mayflower Compact. The Pilgrims, who 
had been at sea for two months, after much suffer- 
ing, finally sighted the stormy New England shore 
in November, 1620. They needed a charter as a 
basis for their great adventure, so they drew up, 
in “association and agreement,” the Compact, as sim- 
ple and direct as it was necessary. Thirty-five of the 
102 Mayflower adventurers had fled from England 
to Holland a dozen years before, to find freedom to 
worship as their conscience dictated. They were 


<— 


As the “Mayflower” lay at anchor on the shores of the New World, a 

number of her passengers drew up and signed a compact. This was to 

be the basic law of the colony they were about to establish. Below we 

show this compact as it appears in Governor Bradford’s “History of 

the Plymouth Plantation.” We are indebted to Edward J. Cronin, the 

secretary of the Commonwealth J Massachusetts, for providing us with 
copy. 
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Independents, who could not go along with the 
established church in England during the closing 
decades of the sixteenth and the opening years of 
the seventeenth century. As Separatists, as they 
were sometimes called, they were distinct from other 
English dissenters and from the more conservative 
Puritans, as the whole body of English Noncon- 
formists were called. Freedom of worship had been 
denied them by the laws of church and state in 
England, and now at unimaginable personal sacri- 
fice they were carrying out their determination to 
find i a new raw land a home where liberty would 
be theirs. 

These first adventurers in seeking religious liberty 
in America were indeed a peril-enduring little fel- 
lowship. They had always been in danger, com- 
pelled to secrecy, avoiding often the risk of associa- 
tion in groups, with no church clerk, and sometimes, 
indeed, no minister. 

Under heavy economic handicaps, by the bind- 
ing terms of their agreements with the Plymouth 
Company, which financed their venture, and the 
usurious rates under which they borrowed money, 
these poverty-stricken wanderers were little better 
than serfs. Pressed by their hardships, and by the ne- 
cessity of finding freedom to follow their particular 
religious views in a community of their own found- 
ing, they drew up the “Combination,” as Bradford 
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called the Compact, and thus set an example of 
political democracy in the atmosphere of pioneering 
religious freedom. 

It was natural for the men of the Mayflower to 
devise and subscribe to such a covenant as the Com- 
pact. Channing, Harvard University’s recorder of 
American history, says that the Compact “was in the 
form of a Separatist church covenant.” The genesis 
of the Compact lay therefore in the very fiber of 
their beings, in the force of their own ideals, and 
in the effect of their experiences. It is historically 
fair to say that not until Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress would so much be said in so few words and 
carry such timely weight. 

Bancroft, the New England historian of the 
nineteenth century, remarks that “in the cabin of the 
Mayflower humanity recovered its rights, and in- 
stituted government on the basis of ‘equal laws’ en- 
acted for all the people for ‘the general good.’ ” In- 
deed, here was a pure democracy, under God, with 
an emphasis upon individual responsibility—the fore- 
runner both of what later became known as Con- 
gregationalism in church history, and of the freedom 
of self-gevernment in American political life. His- 
torically, the Pilgrims helped mightily to create 
American democracy. 


II 
Democracy Under God 


They were humble folks—farmers and artisans— 
these signers of the Compact, although their leader, 
William Brewster, had been a student at Cambridge 
University. They fought very courageously for the 
independence of the church from state control, and 
for the inalienable rights of individual conscience. 
This led inevitably to the acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of toleration and of religious freedom, of 
which the people of Plymouth became outspoken 
advocates from then on. 

In the early development of our country no group 
played a greater part, through the Mayflower Com- 
pact, than did the Pilgrims and their descendants. By 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War their de- 
scendants were a part of Congregationalism, one of 
the largest Protestant denominations. All through the 
years they fought for religious liberty, as is shown 
in various utterances and covenants that followed 
upon the Compact. 

Twenty-five years after the signing of the Com- 
pact the citizens of Plymouth endeavored to adopt 
an act that would “allow and maintain full and free 

















toleration to all men that would preserve the civil 


peace and submit unto government; and... no limita- 
tion or exception against Turk, Jew, Papist, Arian, 
Socinian, Nicolaitan, Familist, or any other.” Only 
the interference of an unwise governor prevented 
the passage through the House of Delegates of this 
resolution. 

The Reverend John Wise (1652- 1725) was an 
exponent of the Congregational principles of demo- 
cratic freedom, and his utterances influenced the 
later supporters of the American Revolution. He 
was pastor of thé Second Parish church in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, when, about 1693, he became fa- 
mous for publicly resisting, and leading a movement 
against, an attempt to raise church money by levying 
a provincial tax. 

In 1710, in his essay “The Churches Quarrel 
Espoused,” Wise christened the word “democracy.” 
“It is Christ’s government in church and state. ... 
Power is originally in the people. ... By natural 
right all men are born free.” Sixty-six years later 
Jefferson, in the Declaration of Independence, re- 
affirmed what the Reverend John Wise first said. 

So, from the Mayflower Compact on, the Pil- 
grims and their descendants pioneered in pressing 
the cause of freedom. Theirs has been a strong in- 
fluence on free American democracy, perhaps as great 
or greater than that of any religious movement that 
has come to the shores of the United States. 

God worked through them, and thus does God 
work through men in every age, striking down the 
shackles that enslave, whether they be the bonds of 
church or of state. 

Nothing in the history of religious liberty is more 
moving than the Pilgrim heritage, under which mem- 
bers of early Congregational churches worked. For 
the compulsions of Congregationalism have been 
rooted in free consent. Forms may be modified, as 
they have been since the time of the Pilgrims, but 
the spirit of democracy under God is timeless, as 
reflected in the simple nobility of the Mayflower 
Compact. 

Present-day society and American Protestantism 
owe much to the diffusion of Pilgrim influence, with 
its emphasis upon democratic management in church 
and state. This is what is meant by the American 
way of life, and this “way” still has a power and a 
principle—fellowship and freedom. Fellowship 
makes it Christian, and freedom makes it great. 

But religious liberty in America needs a new em- 
phasis and a new undergirding, lest we take too 
much for granted. All liberties are in desperate peril, 
challenged by opposing idealisms and philosophies. 
Liberty must be upheld by a working unity and 
strength among all the diverse elements found in 
the liberty-loving people of America. This is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the survival of religious 
liberty. 
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HARRY ANDERSON, ARTIST 


The Waldensian missionary training school in the Piedmontese Alps. Note the Waldensian candlestick insigne on the wall. 


The Waldenses: 


Survivors of Persecution 


By EARLE HILGERT, M.A. 


W nen Peter Watpo, a rich merchant of 
Lyon, suddenly gave away his property and took a 
vow of poverty about the year 1170, probably few of 
his neighbors were greatly surprised. It was an ear- 
nest and selfless reaction to a worldly age, such as 
put into action the selflessness of Francis of Assisi 
and the pitiful idealism of the Children’s Crusade. 
But when his eloquent preaching in the fields and 
in the streets of Lyon began to draw a following of 
disciples, Waldo soon found himself in the_ local 
ecclesiastical spotlight. Both his way of life and his 
message proclaimed, not only a call to repentance, 
but also a return to the simplicity of what he deemed 
to be apostolic Christianity. This set in sharp con- 
trast the luxury and profligacy of many of the clergy 
of his time. As a result,.Waldo and his followers 
very soon became involved in a struggle for liberty 
to proclaim their views, a struggle that continued 
for many centuries and marked the Waldenses as 
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one of the most famous and persistent of peoples 
persecuted for the sake of conscience. 

The troubles of the Waldenses. began early. In 
1177 Guichard, archbishop of Lyon, forbade them 
to preach because they lacked theological training. 
According to one medieval chronicler, Waldo re- 
plied: “Judge ye whether it be lawful before God to 
obey you rather than God: for we cannot refuse to 
obey him who hath said, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ ” Bishop 
Guichard’s reply was to banish Waldo and his fol- 
lowers from the diocese. 

Doubtless as a result of this action, two years later 
the Waldenses, or the Poor Men of Lyon, as they 
were called, appeared in Rome at the Third Lateran 
Council. They presented Pope Alexander III with 
copies of several portions of the Bible in vernacular 
translation, and urgently sought his permission to 
preach. He blessed their vow of poverty, but to de- 
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termine their fitness to preach he directed that they 
should undergo an examination in theology. When 
it was found that they were untrained in formal 
theology, they were once more declared unfit to 
preach. Again their answer was, “We must obey 
God rather than men.” Inasmuch as it was the Pope 
and a council of the church whom they had defied, 
they were now clearly schismatics: that is, in opposi- 
tion to church discipline. 

Reaction from the church was not long in com- 
ing. In 1184 Pope Lucius IIT included them with 
other schismatics and heretics in an anathema. Act- 
ing upon this, John of the White Hands, the newly 
elected archbishop of Lyon and Primate of Gaul, 
drove the Waldenses from his diocese. As with the 
. apostolic church, this dispersion resulted in a growth, 
which is attested to by the fact that only ten years 
later King Alfonso II of Aragon issued an edict mak- 
ing anyone guilty of treason who sheltered the 
Waldenses or listened to their preaching. 

This dispersion accomplished more, however, than 
their growth. As the Waldenses spread, they came 
into contact with other groups who shared their zeal 
for the simple, virtuous life, but whose theological 
positions were in decidedly greater contrast to Cath- 
olic dogma. From these groups the Waldenses took 
doctrinal positions that.soon placed them in heretical 
as well as schismatic relationship with the Catholic 
Church. As time passed, only their ministry con- 
tinued the celibate life—their vow of poverty gave 
place to a common purse—while the majority of 
Waldensian converts were distinguished chiefly by 
their doctrinal beliefs. 

What did the Waldenses believe? This question 
is difficult to answer with detailed exactness for at 
least two reasons. First, particularly from the early 
period of their history most of the reports regarding 
their beliefs came from their detractors, whose state- 
ments are not always trustworthy, sometimes for no 
other reason than that they misunderstood. Second, 
because the Waldensian movement was so widely 
spread—from Spain to Bohemia—and because there 
was no central organization for the whole body, what 
was true of their doctrine in one area was not al- 














ways so in another. Nevertheless, certain characteris- 
tics held true of Waldensian belief everywhere. 

Basic to Waldensianism was the insistence that 
Scripture, and especially the New ‘Testament, is the 
standard of Christian faith and practice. Conse- 
quently they produced and circulated Scripture in 
the vernacular. This principle resulted in their re- 
jection of everything in Catholicism which they 
deemed to have been added since apostolic times. 
Such rejected practices were: prayers for the dead, 
for they rejected the doctrine of purgatory; the use 
of consecrated ground or buildings as more holy 
than unconsecrated places; the celebration of feast 
and fast days that did not commemorate Biblical 
events; the taking of human life, which led many, 
at least, to refuse to participate in warfare; and the 
elaborations traditionally accompanying the simple 
baptismal ceremony. Some Waldensians went as far 
as to recognize no prayer but Pater Noster, to doubt 
the validity of infant baptism, and to refuse to take 
animal life—which, of necessity, led them to vege- 
tarianism. Their unflagging insistence upon Scrip- 
ture as the rule of faith led them to make one of 
the earliest vernacular translations in Western Eu- 
rope, and to circulate it assiduously in handwritten 
copies. 

The Waldenses were ever the object of persecu- 
tion for the sake of conscience. In Spain, where 
they gained a foothold in Aragon and Catalonia, 
they were persecuted by king and church almost 
from the beginning, and before the end of the thir- 
teenth century all trace of them there is lost. In 
Germany they made great advances during the thir- 
teenth century, so much so that they were able to 
help materially in the financial support of their par- 
ent organization in Lombardy. At the same time, 








A view looking up the pass at a point several miles above the 

town of Torre Pellice, an entryway toward the Waldensian terri- 

—_ in northern Italy. In this town Catholic and Waldensian 
churches symbolize the contrasting differences. 
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however, they suffered: in 1211 occurred the first 
mass execution of Waldenses in Germany, and the 
years 1231-33 saw general persecution. Gradually 
their numbers were reduced, and the last record of 
Waldenses in Germany is in 1368. 

In Davphiné the Poor Men survived longer. As 
persecution grew they withdrew a few at a time 
into the valleys of this province, where the first re- 
port of their presence appears in 1335. Systematic 
persecution there began in 1388. 

About the year 1400 a violent attack was made on 
the Waldenses in the Piedmontese valley of Pragelas. 
In the midst of winter they were forced to flee to 
the mountains, where many of them froze to death. 
In 1460 there were persecutions in the French valleys 
of Freissiniéres, Argentiére, and Louise; and shortly 
after 1484 Pope Innocent VIII launched a crusade 
against them, which was particularly vigorous in 
Piedmont, Dauphiné, and the margravate of Saluzzo. 
Waldensian resistance was so strong, especially in 
the valley of Angrogna, however, that Charles VIII 
of France, who was involved in the persecution, 
made peace with the inhabitants of Saluzzo and 
Piedmont. In the latter province the Waldenses were 
not again disturbed for many years. In Dauphiné, 
although civil processes against them continued, they 
managed to survive in most of the valleys, especially 
the higher and more remote ones. Extensive records 
kept by the Holy Office of the Inquisition are ex- 
tant, reporting in detail their proceedings against the 
Waldenses, suspected or confessed.’ 

By the outbreak of the Protestant Reformation, 
persecution had done its work. The Waldenses had 
disappeared from Lombardy and were practically 
gone in Switzerland, Hungary, and Poland. In Bo- 
hemia they survived in the Hussites or Bohemian 
Brethren, in the sense that the early Waldenses in 
Bohemia had prepared the way for the Hussite move- 
ment there. One group of these, the Picards, are 
reported to have observed the “Jewish Sabbath.” * 

During this time, of necessity much of the work 
of the itinerant Waldensian pastors was done in se- 
cret. A manuscript in the Vatican Library preserves 
the following interesting description of their 
methods: 

“Those who are commissioned and ordained for the 
visiting of the believers proceed as follows: they set out 
for the places they are to visit, and notify [the believers] 
that such and such brothers are coming. Then the believers 
send them word and assign a certain day and hour at. which 
they should come. At that hour they come to the afore- 


mentioned believer, who assembles [the others], sometimes 
by day, other times by night. Until the present, they do not 








In the valley above the town of Torre Pellice, Italy, we see here 

a modern Waldensian family flailing wheat, an ancient method 

of threshing used even today among these historic people of con- 
scientious convictions. 
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form large congregations, but they visit the believers from 
home to home, indeed whomever is at the place where they 
stay; and there, wherever they are entertained, they stay for 
two or three or four days, sometimes less, and they preach, 
exhort, and instruct those believers in the aforementioned 
faith and errors, and that they should not lie, they should 
not take an oath, they should do nothing which they do 
not wish done to themselves. Likewise, they hear the con- 
fessions of these believers and impose penance upon them, 
and receive alms from them and teach them Scriptures. ... 
And this visiting is done more preferably in winter than 
in summer, because the believers can then better be away 
from their work; when they visit the believers, they greet 
them in behalf of all their brethren for them, and that they 
will pray to the Lord for them.” * 


Early in the history of the Protestant Reformation 
the Waldenses of Piedmont recognized the affinity 
that existed between their doctrines and practices 
and those of the Reformers. Consequently, in 1532, 
after having contacted such Protestant leaders as 
Oecolampadius, Bucer, and Farel, the Waldensian 
pastors and heads of families formally accepted the 
Reformed doctrines and drew up a confession of 
faith accordingly. From this time on, their history is 
that of a branch of Protestantism. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the Waldenses suffered bitterly for their faith. Only 
a few of the most sanguinary assaults upon them can 
be mentioned here. In 1545 French troops destroyed 
twenty-two of their villages and killed four thou- 
sand of their people, while an equal number were 
forced to flee to Germany and Geneva. In Italy, 
in the districts of Calabria and Apulia, they were 
attacked in 1560 by Spanish troops. In eleven days 
two thousand persons were put to death, sixteen hun- 
dred were imprisoned, and still others were sent to 
the galleys. ; 

Again, in 1655, the Piedmontese Waldenses were 
subjected to such unbelievably barbarous atrocities 
by the troops of Charles Emanuel II, duke of Savoy, 
that Cromwell was constrained to protest. This ac- 
tion brought a response from Cardinal Mazarin, 
Louis XIV’s great minister, who prevailed upon 
Charles Emanuel to desist. Shortly after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1686, however, the 











next duke, Victor Amadeus II, renewed the perse- 
cution. The Waldenses defended themselves, and 
in the ensuing war three thousand of them fell in 
battle and five thousand were taken prisoner. Their 
churches were destroyed and their properties con- 
fiseated. This meant the virtual extermination of 
the Waldenses in Piedmont. During the years 1689- 
90, however, one of their pastors, Henri Arnaud, 
with a band of a few hundred men, carried on such 
effective guerrilla warfare in the mountains of Pied- 
mont that Victor Amadeus finally agreed to allow 
exiled and imprisoned Waldenses to return to their 
ancestral valleys. 

Although the worst persecutions had ceased by 
the end of the seventeenth century, the Waldenses 


continued to live under ecclesiastical ban and gov- 
ernmental restriction—with the exception of a few 
years during the Napoleonic Era—until the year 
1848, when King Charles Albert of Sardinia-Pied- 
mont guaranteed them permanently all civil rights. 

After nearly eight centuries as a minority group, 
surviving church excommunication, civil disabilities, 
and near-extermination by persecution, the Wal- 
denses remain today a striking testimony to the hardi- 
hood of movements that are grounded in con- 
scientious conviction. 


seed Jean Marx, L’Inquisition en Dauphine (Paris: H. Champion, 
2Extract in J. J. I. von Doellinger, Beitrage zur Seckten- 
peectents des Mittelalters (Muenchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
uchhandlung, 1890), vol. 2, P 662. 
3 De Pauperibus de Lugduno (Cod. Vatic. lat. 2648), Ibid., 
vol. 2, pp. 96, 97. 


American Pluralism 


By JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 


[We are pleased to publish the following excerpts 
from an article by John Courtney Murray, 8.J., 
which appeared in “Thought,” summer of 1954, pub- 
lished quarterly by Fordham University. Although 
the editors do not subscribe fully to all that is here 
set forth, we consider it an excellent presentation of 
one school of Catholic thinking concerning the sepa- 
ration of church and state. The reprinting of Dr. 
Murray’s article will continue in the next issue of 
Liserty.—Ep. | 


Every sisrortan who has catalogued the 
historical factors which made for religious liberty 
and separation of church and state in America would 
doubtless agree that these institutions came into be- 
ing under the pressure of their necessity for the 
public peace. Four leading factors, contributory to 
this social necessity, are usually listed. First, there 
was the great mass of the unchurched. They were 
either people cut off from religion by the conditions 
of frontier life; or people careless of religion in con- 


sequence of preoccupation with the material con- 
cerns of this world; or people concerned with re- 
ligion as indispensable to morality and therefore to 
ordered civil life, but unconcerned with, or even 
hostile toward, what is called organized religion. The 
fact may be embarrassing to the high-minded be- 
liever, but it is nevertheless a fact that the develop- 
ment of religious freedom in society bears a distinct 
relationship to the growth of unbelief and indiffer- 
ence. Our historical good fortune lay in the par- 
ticular kind of unbelief that American society has 
known. It was not Continental laicism, superficially 
anticlerical, fundamentally antireligious, militant in 
its spirit, active in its purpose to destroy what it 
regarded as hateful. Unbelief in America has been 
rather easy-going, the product more of a naive ma- 
terialism than of any conscious conviction. The 
American unbeliever is usually content to say, “I 
am not personally a religious man,” and let the sub- 
ject drop there. American unbelief is usually re- 
spectful of belief, or at least respectful of the free- 








America is a land of freedom. Here we have liberty, both civil and 
religious. When the country was new there were tensions and animosities 
between the many religious denominations and beliefs. Some were estab- 
lished, and received their sustenance from the state treasury. Others 


were disestablished and lacking in popular sup- 
port. There were persecutions and hostility 
among many groups. 

There were many factors that helped our 
founding fathers to establish a nation where 
the church could operate in a sphere of its 
own, not under the control or dictatorship of 
the state. The state would perform its duties 
and carry on its responsibilities in civil affairs 
only. Thus in America the church and the 
state are separate. This is one of the main 
reasons why this country has prospered and 
has become the haven of the oppressed of many 
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From a quiet and peaceful retreat we look out upon a village street 

with its restful homes and house of reverence. As in this scene, 

soon the snows of winter will blanket the northern landscape and 

paint the out-of-doors with pure white. Best of all, those who gather 

from time to time in the little church on the corner, can worship in 
the freedom that is our American heritage. 


dom to believe. And this fact. has been important 
in influencing the general climate in which our in- 
stitutions work. 

The second factor was the multiplicity of de- 
nominations. This was Protestantism’s decisive con- 
tribution to the cause of religious freedom—decisive 
because made at a time when the rapidly prolifer- 
ating denominations were less disposed than they 
now are to live together in peace. This fact made it 
necessary to seek a basis for political unity other 
than the hitherto prevailing one, agreement in re- 
ligious faith and ecclesiastical polity. Figgis’ famous 
dictum, “Political liberty is the residuary legatee of 
ecclesiastical animosities,” is a historical half-truth. 
It is not the whole of the truth even in the matter 
of religious liberty. But the truth in it cannot be 
denied. In this sense the Cottons and the Mathers 
made their contribution to American freedom of re- 
ligion no less, and perhaps more, than the Williamses 
and Penns. The sheer fact of dissent and sectarian 
antagonisms was a particularly important motive of 
the Federal constitutional arrangements; for at that 
time four states still retained establishments of vari- 
ous kinds. One recalls John Adams’ testy reluctance 
to hear any argument about disestablishment in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Thirdly, the economic factor was by no means 
unimportant. It was present in the somewhat im- 
penetrable thinking of the two Calverts. The mer- 
chants of New Jersey, New York,-Virginia and the 
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more southern colonies were as emphatically on the 
side of religious freedom as on the side of com- 
mercial profits. Persecution and discrimination were 
as bad for business affairs as they were for the 
affairs of the soul. 

A fourth factor of lesser importance was the pres- 
sure, not indeed very great but real enough, exerted 
by the widening of religious freedom in England. 
This growth had been fostered by the same factors 
that were operating more strongly in America. An- 
glicanism and Nonconformism were engaged in a 
struggle whose issue was already becoming clear. 
It was not to be disestablishment ; Burke’s prejudice, 
widely shared, would be too strong to permit that. 
But it would at least be religious freedom (except 
for Catholics), conjoined with establishment. In 
America, where the ground was clear for the crea- 
tion of a new prejudice, the development could go 
all the way. 

These four factors, taken as sociological complex, 
made it sufficiently clear to all reasonable men that 
under American conditions any other course but 
freedom of religion and separation of church and 
state would have been disruptive, imprudent, im- 
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practical, indeed impossible. The demands of social 
necessity were overwhelming. It remains only to in- 
sist that in regarding the religion clauses of the First 
Amendment as articles of peace and in placing the 
case for them on the primary grounds of their social 
necessity, one is not taking low ground. Such a case 
does not appeal to mean-spirited expediency nor does 
it imply a reluctant concession to force majeure. In 
the science of law and the art of jurisprudence the 
appeal to social peace is an appeal to a high moral 
value. Behind the will to social peace there stands 
a divine and Christian imperative. This is the classic 
and Christian tradition. 

Roger Williams himself was a powerful spokes- 
man of it. “Sweet peace” (the phrase he uses. in 
The Bloudy Tenent) stands at the ‘center of his 
doctrine; and he adds in the same context that. “if 
it be possible, it is the express command of God 
that peace be kept.” ... 

Roger Williams was no partisan of the view that 
all religions ought to be equally free because, for all 
anybody knows, they may all be equally true, or 
false. He reckons with truth and falsity in honest 
fashion. Yet even in the case of a “false religion 
(unto which the civil magistrate dare not adjoin)” 
he recommends as the first duty of the civil mag- 
istrate “permission 
(for approbation 
he owes not what 
is evil) and this 
according to Mat- 
thew 13:30, for 
public peace and 
quiet’s sake.” The 
reference is the 
parable of the 
tares. 
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It is interesting that this same parable is referred 
to by Pius XII in his discourse to a group of Italian 
jurists on December 6, 1953. This discourse is the 
latest affirmation of the primacy of the principles of 
peace (or “union,” which is the Pope’s synonymous 
word) when it comes to dealing with the “difficulties 
and tendencies” which arise out of mankind’s mul- 
tiple pluralisms and dissensions. The “fundamental 
theoretical principle,” says the Pope (and one should 
underscore the word, “theoretical”; it is not a ques- 
tion of sheer pragmatism, much less of expediency 
in the low sense), is this: “within the limits of the 
possible and the lawful, to promote everything that 
facilitates union and makes it more effective; to re- 
move everything that disturbs it; to tolerate at times 
that which it is impossible to correct but which on 
the other hand must not be permitted to make ship- 
wreck of the community from which a higher good 
is looked for.” This higher good, in the context of 
the whole discourse, is “the establishment of 
peace.” ... 

On these grounds it is easy to see why the Catholic 
consciente has always consented to the religion 
clauses of the Constitution. They conform to the 
highest criterion for all legal rulings in this deli- 
cate matter. The criterion is moral; therefore thé 
law that meets it is good, because it is for the com- 
mon good. Therefore the consent given to the law 
is given on grounds of moral principle. To speak 
of expediency here is altogether to misunderstand 
the moral nature of the community and its collective 
moral obligation toward its own common good. The 
origins of our fundamental law are in moral prin- 


The minister in the pulpit, as he brings his words of comfort and 
admonitions for rightdoing to the members of his parish; the lay- 
man in his home, endeavo to live out the principles of right- 
eousness taught him, and as conscience directs him—each can 
feel and ——e the wonderful atmosphere of freedom that surrounds 

each one who lives in this land where civil laws 
protect but do not interfere with man’s relationship with his God. 
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ciple; the obligations it imposes are moral obliga- 
tions, binding in conscience. One may not, without 
moral fault, act against these articles of peace. 


The Distinction of Church and State 


If the demands of social necessity account for the 
emergence in America of religious freedom as a fact, 
they hardly account for certain peculiarities of the 
first of our prejudices and for the depth of feeling 
that it evokes. Another powerful historical force 
must be considered, namely, the dominant impulse 
toward self-government, government by the people 
in the most earnest sense of the word. Above all else 
the early Americans wanted political freedom. And 
the force of this impulse necessarily acted as a cor- 
rosive upon the illegitimate “unions” of church and 
state which the post-Reformation era had brought 
forth. The establishments of the time were, by and 
large, either theocratic, wherein the state was ab- 
sorbed in the church, or Erastian, wherein the 
church was absorbed in the state. In both cases 
the result was some limitation upon freedom, either 
in the form of civil disabilities imposed in the name 
of the established religion, or in the form of religious 
disabilities imposed in the name of the civil law 
of the covenanted community. The drive toward 
popular freedom would with a certain inevitability 
sweep away such establishments. Men might share 
the fear of Roger Williams, that the state would 
corrupt the church, or the fear of Thomas Jefferson, 
that the church would corrupt the state. In either 
ease their thought converged to the one important 
conclusion: an end had to be put to the current 
confusions of the religious and political orders; the 
ancient distinction between church and state had to 
be newly reaffirmed in a manner adapted to the 
American scene. Calvinist theocracy, Anglican 
Erastianism, Gallican absolutism—all were vitiated 
by the same taint: they violated in one way or an- 
other this traditional distinction. .. . 

The distinction of church and state, one of the 
central assertions of this tradition, found its way into 
the Constitution. There it received a special em- 
bodiment, adapted to the peculiar genius of Ameri- 
can government and to the concrete conditions of 
American society. ... 

We have not yet found an answer to the ques- 
tion whether government can make effective the pri- 
mary intention of the First Amendment, the guar- 
antee of freedom of religion, simply by attempting 
to make more and more “impregnable” what is called, 
in Roger Williams’ fateful metaphor, the “wall of 
separation” between church and state. However, 
what concerns us here is the root of the matter, the 
fact that the American Constitution embodies in a 
special way the traditional principle of the distine- 
tion between church and state. For Catholics this 
fact is of great and providential importance for one 
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AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
In the days of the Puritans (not the Pilgrims) many enjoyed and 
always attended divine service. Others, not so religious-minded, 
were compelled to be present under penalty of the law. All this 
isn mation of conscience and of love. It to net's matter of feres, 

compelling obedience by civil law. 

major reason: it serves sharply to set off our con- 

stitutional system from the system against which the 

Church waged its long-drawn-out fight in the nine- 

teenth century, namely, Jacobinism, or (in Carlton 

Haye$’s term) sectarian Liberalism, or (in the more 

definitive term used today) totalitarian democ- 

racy.... 

The American thesis is that government is not 
juridically omnipotent; its powers are limited, and 
one of the principles of limitation is the distinction 
between state and church, in their purposes, meth- 
ods, and manner of organization. The Jacobin thesis 
was basically philosophical; it derived from a sec- 
tarian concept of the autonomy of reason. It was 
also theological, as implying a sectarian concept of 
religion and of the church. In contrast, the Ameri- 
can thesis is simply political; it asserts the theory of 
a free people under a limited government, a theory 
that is recognizably part of the Christian political 
tradition, and altogether defensible in the manner 
of its realization under American circumstances. .. . 
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This dome of the United States Capitol, completed during the 


States, stands as a fitting symbol of American 
civil government. 


War Between the 

Here then is the second leading reason why the 
American solution to the problem of religious 
pluralism commends itself to the Catholic con- 
science. In the discourse already cited Pius XII 
states, as the two cardinal purposes of a Concordat, 
first, “to assure to the Church a stable condition of 
right and of fact within society,” and second, “to 
guarantee to her a full independence in the fulfill- 
ment of her divine mission.” It may be maintained 
that both of these objectives are sufficiently achieved 
by the religious provisions of the First Amendment. 
It is obvious that the Church in America enjoys a 
stable condition in fact. That her status at law is 
not less stable ought to be hardly less obvious, if 
only one has clearly in mind the peculiarity of the 
American affirmation of the distinction between 
church and state. This affirmation is made through 
the imposition of limits on government, which is 
confined to its own proper ends, those of temporal 
society. In contrast to the Jacobin system in all its 
forms, the American Constitution does not presume 
to define the Church or in any way to supervise 
her exercise of authority in pursuit of her own dis- 
tinct ends. The Church is entirely free to define 
herself and to exercise to the full her spiritual juris- 
diction. It is legally recognized that there is an area 
which lies outside the competence of government. 
This area coincides with the area of the divine mis- 
sion of the Church, and within this area the Church 
is fully independent, immune from interference by 
political authority. 

The juridical result of the American limitation of 
governmental powers is the guarantee to the Church 
of a stable condition of freedom as a matter of law 
and right. It should be added that this guarantee is 
made not only to the individual Catholic but to the 
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Church as an organized society with its own law 
and jurisdiction. The reason is that the American 
state is not erected on the principle of the unity and 
indivisibility of sovereignty which was the post- 
Renaissance European development. Nowhere in the 
American structure is there accumuJated the pleni- 
tude of legal sovereignty possessed in England by 
the Queen in Parliament. In fact, the term “legal 
sovereignty” makes no sense in America, where 
sovereignty (if the alien term must be used) is purely 
political. The United States has a government, or 
better, a structure of governments operating on dif- 
ferent levels. The American state has no sovereignty 
in the classic Continental sense. Within society, as 
distinct from the state, there is room for the inde- 
pendent exercise of an authority which is not that 
of the state. This principle has more than once 
been affirmed by American courts, most recently by 
the Supreme Court in the Kedroff case. The validity 
of this principle strengthens the stability of the 
Church’s condition at law. 

Perhaps the root of the matter, as hitherto de- 
scribed, might be seen summed up in an incident 
of early American and Church history. This is Leo 
Pfeffer’s account of it: 

“In 1783 the papal nuncio at Paris addressed a 
note to Benjamin Franklin suggesting that, since it 
was no longer possible to maintain the previous 
status whereunder American Catholics were subject 
to the Vicar Apostolic at London, the Holy See pro- 
posed to Congress that a Catholic bishopric be es- 
tablished in one of the American cities. Franklin 
transmitted the note to the [Continental] Congress, 
which directed Franklin to notify the nuncio that 
‘the subject of his application to Doctor Franklin 
being purely spiritual, it is without the jurisdiction 
and powers of Congress, who have no authority to 
permit or refuse it, these powers being reserved to 
the several states individually.’ (Not many years later 
the several states would likewise declare themselves 
to ‘have no authority to permit or refuse’ such a 
purely spiritual exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. )” 

The good Nuncio must have been mightily sur- 
prised on receiving this communication. Not for 
centuries had the Holy See been free to erect a 
bishopric and appoint a bishop without the prior 
consent of government, without prior exercise of 
the governmental right of presentation, without all 
the legal formalities with which the so-called Cath- 
olic states had fettered the freedom of the Church. 
In the United States the freedom of the Church 
was completely unfettered; she could organize her- 
self with the full independence which is her native 
right. This, it may be confidently said, was a turn- 
ing point in the long and complicated history of 
Church-State relations. 

(Continued in the next issue) 
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Government Secretariat Buildings in New Delhi, India. 


Religious Liberty in India 


By FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 


[A visit of ten weeks in a country makes no one 
an expert on that country’s life, culture, or thinking. 
The following article therefore is presented as the 
views of a visitor rather than the seasoned report of 
one thoroughly familiar with Indian life and prob- 
lems.—Ep. | 


QO xe or rae oxpesr currures in the 
world, and one of the newest nations, is India. It 
is a huge country, a subcontinent, encircled and 
barricaded by the great Himalayan range of moun- 
tains on the north, and consisting of two great areas 
—the régions of the Ganges and Indus rivers, and 
the elevated Deccan Plateau, a huge peninsula ex- 
tending south into the Indian Ocean. 

Among India’s more than 370,000,000 people 
there are marked cultural differences, as seen in the 
religion, habits, and dress of the people of different 
areas. 
There is a wide range between the highest and 
the lowest economic level of the population. There 
is still a princely aristocracy harking back to the 
former days of Moguls and rajahs. There are the 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers whose estates 
are valued in many millions of rupees. There are 
the less opulent merchants and the clerks. There are 
the brilliantly educated exponents of the philo- 
sophie, scientific, and educational theories in vogue 
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in the country, with a large class in the teaching 
profession. There is a huge farm population, and 
there are the millions of the laboring class and the 
very poor. 

India is a republic, with a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, and a national parliament, which convenes in 
New Delhi, where the government occupies the 
magnificent buildings built some years before in- 
dependence was attained. The Parliament is the 
controlling political power in the country, ruling 
through the Prime Minister and his associates in 
the government, who are elected members of the 
Parliament. There are twenty-nine states that make 
up the nation, and each of these in turn has its 
parliamentary form of government. The government 
is therefore organized after the British model, or 
perhaps it might be a more accurate comparison to 
say, after the Canadian model. The Indian Republic 
is completely independent of any actions of the 
British Parliament, but recognizes Queen Elizabeth 
as the head of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, of which India. is a member. 

To discuss the religion of India in a paragraph 
is to attempt the impossible. Let it be said that the 
huge majority of the people profess Hinduism, with 
its elaborate pantheistic philosophy, its numerous 
sects, and its many gods. The picturesque temples 
of Hinduism crown the hills and embellish the vil- 
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lages of the country. Buddhism, an ancient child of 
Hinduism, has been mostly absorbed in India into 
the parent faith, although there is a Buddhist re- 
vival in progress. Jainism, an ancient reformed sect 
of Hinduism, has its adherents. The Sikhs, coming 
from the northwest, distinguished outwardly by their 
turbans and their beards, represent a distinct type 
of religious devotion. 

Parsees, a numerous sect of fire worshipers from 
Persia, have been in the country since the eighth 
century, and are of great importance in India’s eco- 
nomic life. The Thomas Christians of South India 
claim to have originated from the work of Thomas the 
apostle, said to have begun preaching in India in 
A.D. 52, and class themselves with Syrian Christi- 
anity, which has flourished in India from the fourth 
century on. Roman Catholicism, which gained a 
foothold with the coming to India of Portuguese 
traders in the sixteenth century, is established in 
strength. Protestant missions, now of all sorts, have 
been active since the early 1800’s. From about the 
year 1100 on, the religion of Islam, brought into the 
country by conquerors entering through the North- 
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west Provinces, has spread over large areas. At the 
partition of India and Pakistan in 1947 there were 
hasty and oftentimes bloody migrations of Moslems 
into what became East and West Pakistan, and Hin- 
dus in the reverse direction. Moslems still make up 
about one tenth of the population of India. 

These varieties in religion give one more indica- 
tion of how diverse and complex Indian culture is. 

With the termination of British rule in India in 
1947 there has naturally been a great revival of In- 
dian national consciousness, with a long look back 
into the glories of the past, and a determined en- 
deavor, with great faith in the future, to restore these 
glories. National leaders have inaugurated a move- 
ment to make Hindi, spoken in portions of north, 
central, and northeast India, the language of civil 
and military administration, and as far as possible, 
the national language. But, although Hinduism is, 
of course, the religion of the vast majority of the 
people and of most of the government officials, the 
republic has been organized as a secular state, with 
no particular religion fostered. The constitution of 
the country provides that: 


“25. (1) Subject to public order, morality and health and 
to the other provisions of this Part, all persons are equally 
entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely to pro- 
fess, practice and propagate religion. .. . 

“26. Subject to public order, morality and health, every 
religious denomination or any section thereof shall have the 
right— 

(a) to establish and maintain institutions for religious 

and charitable purposes; 

(b) to manage its own affairs in matters of religion; 

(c) to own and acquire movable and immovable property ; 

and 

(d) to administer such property in accordance with law.” 


However, with the recovery of national conscious- 
ness there has come a definite revival of Hinduism. 
Along with this is some endeavor to identify the 
Hindu religion with the national culture. But there 
is no evidence that this revival can hope to change 
what is now a secular state into a religious state, 
with Hinduism especially fostered by government 
—certainly not with the government as now con- 
stituted. Hinduism is, however, inescapably signifi- 
cant in political life. 

National leaders have indeed in more than one 
instance put themselves on record that Christianity 
and Islam are, along with other religious faiths, in- 
digenous to India. While this attitude is maintained, 
and recognition of the rights of all faiths continued 











This beautiful and typical Eastern scene is only one of the many 
unique and characteristic views one may encounter on the Indian 
Ocean and in the many lands of the interesting East. 
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in ‘the healthy way that it is at present, religious 
liberty in India is assured. 

With freedom of religion in India, religious work- 
ers come and go. Meetings of religion are held with- 
out let or hindrance, both for adherents of the faii 
concerned, and for visitors. In certain border areas, 
where political difficulties exist, there is police super- 
vision of all activities—commercial, social, and re- 
ligious, as well as political—and common sense re- 
quires a recognition of these conditions on the part 
of those living and working in such regions. This 
does not mar the prevailing national freedoms. 

But the noteworthy freedom that prevails does 
not mean that any form of religion in India may 
press to a detrimental limit practices contrary to the 
best interest of society as a whole. A long time ago 
suttee (sati), the suicide of widows on the funeral 
pyres of their deceased husbands—an act of religion 
—was prohibited by law and still is. 

Complicated systems of caste have for millenniums 
been a feature of Indian life, with definite religious 
connotations. The state has now outlawed the caste 
system. From force of habit, as well as religious feel- 
ing, caste distinctions still grip the minds and, to a 
considerable extent, the practice of the Hindus, but 
there is little insistence that religious freedom de- 
mand that the caste system be restored. 

The cow has been for millions of people in India 
for long generations a sacred animal. For the com- 
mon man to kill a cow is unthinkable, according 
to popular religious feeling. The result is that cows 
roam not only the village lanes and the fields but 
also the trunk highways and the streets of busy 
cities. Little effort is made to breed good stock. The 
Federal Goverment is seeking to overcome vocal op- 
position and some organized resistance in some states 
to the selective handling of cattle, which would 
dispose of culls and lead to the development of 
hardy, milk-producing strains. 

These efforts of government to inaugurate reforms 
for the good of the people, even against religious 
practices, will remind citizens of the United States 
of America of similar acts of government in their 
country. Years ago, when the territory of Utah asked 
for admission to the Union, the national Congress 
pointed out that polygamy was practiced there, and 
even though the custom grew out of a religious 
tenet, Utah would have to remain a territory until it 
adopted a basic law forbidding polygamy as hurt- 
ful to public morals. The necessity of certain State 





The Taj Mahal is perhaps as well known around the world as any 

building in India. It was built in the seventeenth century near 

Agra, by Shah Jahan, as the burial place for his favorite wife, 
Mumtaz Mahal. 
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governments in the United States having to deal 
with Christian “rattlesnake” cults is also illustrative. 

The principles of religious liberty have not been 
flouted by government in dealing with these prac- 
tices. Sovereign government must have the right 
to exercise the minimums at least of police power: 
the protection of public morals and public health, 
and the maintenance of public safety and the gen- 
eral welfare. 

It is natural that with the coming of national 
independence the passports and visas of foreigners 
entering India should be carefully scrutinized. There 
is a reason for this. It is the policy of the govern- 
ment to see to it that positions in organizations more 
or less under the general management of non-Indians 
shall be filled by citizens of India as rapidly as 
efficient operation will permit, and passport super- 
vision is used to aid the implementation of this 
policy. It is conceded of course that experts from out- 
side the country indispensable to the successful oper- 
ation of an organization must still be available. The 
government’s policy on this point includes in its 
purview both commercial and religious enterprises. 











There have been instances of religious meetings, 
of one faith or another, being interrupted and-even 
broken up by members of other faiths. In such cases 
the maintenance of public order demands the in- 
tervention of the police. 

As must any government, the Republic of India 
must face the question: Can we continue to recog- 
nize and include in our national experience a variety 
of religious faiths, each one to stand or fall on its 
own merits, without political or social pressures in 
its favor? For India to answer this question in the 
affirmative will mean for it to continue to recognize 
the full rights of all religious faiths, with each hav- 
ing the right to propagate its faith. With this would 
need to go recognition of the right of a person to 
change his religious views, and to persuade others 
to do so, without interference from government or 
from local majorities. 

An unthinkable alternative would be for India to 
become monolithic in its religious structure, with 
the inevitable result of the eclipse of religious free- 
dom. India has already many diverse customs, a 
score or more of different languages and hundreds 
of dialects, and markedly diverse religions. Although 
there are difficulties in political administration with 


We the People 
By ‘(CHARLES 


[Mr. Johnson, treasurer of the State of Califor- 
nia, is an eminent American whose regard for high 
principle and for the American way of life emerges 
in his conduct of public affairs.—Ep.] 


Ix rae year 1787 fifty-five Americans, 
working together, created the most powerful docu- 
ment dedicated to human liberty and betterment 
ever produced by man. It was the Constitution of the 
United States of America, and through its living 
words man gave might and muscles to his servant, 
the state, and set down the code by which only the 
citizen himself, acting in considered concert, might 
add or subtract: from the shape of freedom’s future. 

This document is in its second century of test 
and trial. Within its framework Americans have 
gained more personal freedom, private fortune, and 
public wealth than any nation on the earth. Under 
its provisions Americans have built thirteen small 
colonies into a powerful nation, a nation where the 
individual is protected by his constitutional guaran- 
tees. 
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these diversities, India is proving that national unity 
ean be.achieved.in diversity, and that in some re- 
spects there are advantages in the situation, be- 
cause of the wholesome stimulation that comes from 
variety in the experience of a people. 

Also there is evidence that responsible leaders in 
India’s national life will continue to appreciate the 
intrinsic worth of man as a thinking and believing 
individual, with inalienable rights that are to be 
exercised in his relation to his deity, and to his fel- 
low men. The exercise of these rights, done in full 
recognition of the equivalent rights of others, pro- 
duces strength and fortitude in the national char- 
acter. 

History past and present describes clearly the dam- 
age that results when unity in ideas and ways of 
thinking is secured through pressures, political and 
social. Forced unity frustrates and nullifies political, 
social, and spiritual progress. Its seeming harmonies 
are false, and stultify personal integrity and develop- 
ment. 

In general, leaders in India’s national life today 
think of the citizen as a free member of his com- 
munity without reference to his language, his cul- 
ture, or his religious opinions. 


G. JOHNSON 


Walk back into the past a little and look at the 
savage, snarling scene in our history just before the 
Constitution was written. A mob had driven our 
Congress from Philadelphia into New Jersey. Shay’s 
Rebellion had battered the courthouse in the State 
of Massachusetts. Money was worth two cents to 
the dollar. Our national credit stood at zero. Men’s 
minds were clouded, feverish, and filled with bleak 
uncertainty. 

With great hope our forebears had signed the 
Declaration of Independence and begun a haphaz- 
ard political and financial existence under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. This hurried makeshift of 
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Declaration of Independence | Roger Sherman 


Here we show three American documents. First the Declaration 

of Independence, signed by most of the members of the Con- 

tinental Congress. This Congress met in Independence Hall in 

Philadelphia ~ Rach ae member who had ert "ce the declara- 
id not sign, however, until 1 


The Articles of Confederation adopted by the Continental Congress 

in 1778 and ratified by the States in 1781, held the individual 

States together in a rather a way until the Constitution 

became the law of the land, a * the States together became a 
nation. 


The Constitution was adopted in 1787 and was signed he 4 age 2 

nine of the Convention’s delegates. After being ratified by t 

ninth State, New Hampshire, the Government declared the Baste 

tution in effect in 1789. The first ten amendments are termed the 

Bill of Rights. Amendments since have numbered twelve, making 
twenty-two in all. 


It is an interesting fact that of all the early patriots, only Sige 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut, had the privilege of signi 

three of these documents. Two of these documents tg Seen 

famous and revered. They are preserved in the National Archives 
in the nation’s capital. 


a document was no stronger or more workable than 
a “league of friendship,” as it was sometimes called. 
Leaders of the various States were appalled at the 
mounting chaos. They knew that a neat, legal, and 
flexible balance between the powers of the States 
and the hoped-for Federal Government must be de- 
vised—and soon, or it would be too late. 

So, in the midst of public clamor and climax, they 
called representatives of the various States together 
in May, 1787, in Independence Hall, where the 
Congress had sat and where the Declaration of In- 
dependence had been signed. 

Then began a stormy but significant session of 
verbal battle and compromise, which, although it 
lastedsonly eighty-seven days, was one of the most 
meaningful ever staged—and with more at stake, as 
the event has shown, than was ever the case with 
any other political gathering in recorded history. 

Nearly every tight little group of friends and as- 
sociates had a plan. There was a Virginia Plan, a 
Pinckney Plan, a Paterson Plan. There were strug- 
gles, sometimes baffling but always intense, at night 
sessions, between committees. There were off-stage 
compromises. As the Constitution rounded into its 
later and nearly final form, George Washington, 
head of the convention, is reported to have said, 
grimly, to Madison, “We must build a document of 
‘second-choices’ into a Constitutional authority of 
the people which will endure as long as Americans 
have need of it.” 
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Articles of Confederation United States Constitution 


It wasn’t easy. Even when the final thirty-nine 
signers of the Constitution had finished their labors, 
there was prolonged delay in ratification of the Con- 
stitution, as the State legislatures wrangled and de- 
claimed over local demands and minor differences. 
It required the persuasive powers of Washington, 
Franklin, King, Hamilton, Jay, Benson, and a score 
more stalwarts to overcome the tide of opposition, 
especially when such honest and fiery men as 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and James Mon- 
roe were eloquent dissenters. 

Indeed, it was not until May 29, 1790, that the 
last State voted constitutional ratification, so bitter 
was the cleavage of minds. But already on April 30, 
1789, George Washington, after due electoral vote 
of the States, had been inaugurated as our first Presi- 
dent. Thus our government, operating under the 
Constitution, began its first step into history. 

And what was this great document to mean to you 
and me, and to every American as long as the nation 
exists? It guarantees, under the broad sweep of its 
general purpose, “an indissoluble union of inde- 
structible states.” It guarantees to the individual, in 
the Bill of Rights—the first ten amendments—the 
inalienable right freely to exercise religion; the right 
of free speech, of a free press, and of free assembly 
and petition; the sanctity of the home from armed 
intrusion ; the right of trial by jury, and a score more 
added certainties to preserve the dignity of each 
man’s person and his security in a changing world. 
All these safeguards and more are ours under the 
most potent document ever conceived by men in the 
pursuit of freedom and the “rights of man.” 

The Constitution and its twenty-two amendments 
have created an American way of life and onward- 
ness. Its mighty human purpose and its inherent 
strength have reached out to other lands and touched 
the imagination and enriched the lives of other peo- 
ples. This, then, is the shining record of our Ameri- 
can republic, a record of forwardness, of flexibility, 
of rightness in its basic conception of truth and 
justice and personal dignity for all. 

It would be well and wise for all Americans to 
study the pages of their Constitution on September 
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17 of each year, Constitution Day*—the day that 
commemorates the signing of this titanic adventure 
into freedom and the rights of man. It should be 
reread with pride and understanding, with a cher- 
ishing of each remembered sentence, and a giving 
of thought to the men who wrote our future on 
parchment, with a rededication of oneself as an 
American to the great demands and fulfillments that 
still lie ahead. 

Let us remember, too, that the homely virtues of 
the Constitution and its integral parts were devised 
as.a series of checks and balances, the most notable 
and timeless ever set down to shape man’s destiny. 





Remember, too, that these need re-examination from 
time to time. 

But no written document can guarantee results. 
No man enjoys liberty and happiness without effort. 
We exist as Americans in a complex and magnifi- 
cent partnership. We shall enjoy the basic guaran- 
tees of the freedoms established under our Consti- 
tution only as long as each of us is willing to work 
and fight for our way of life under law, a code 
created by our forefathers in order that our republic, 
under God, might long endure. 


* Now combined with I Am an American Day, and called 
Citizenship Day.—Ed. 


Sehiller. Poet of Freedom 


By ELEANORE LOUISE JACOBY 


Thus year uisrrry-tovine PEOPLE, and 
citizens of Germany in particular, are celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the death of Schiller, the 
great German dramatist and poet exponent of free- 
dom. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller was 
born at Marbach on the Neckar, November 10, 
1759. His father, Johann Kaspar, was an army sur- 
geon, a man of strong religious feelings; From him 
Schiller gained his keen interest in theology. But 
from his mother, Elizabeth Dorothea Kodweis, 
Schiller acquired his literary interests and talents. 
At a school in Ludwigsburg, Schiller, barely in his 
teens, resolved to study theology. 

But in 1773 Karl Eugen, the erratic and despotic 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, compelled Schiller, as the 
son of one of his soldiers, to attend the military 
Karlsschule. Schiller turned with a heavy heart from 
freedom and cherished hope to the seclusion of regi- 
mented study of the law and the classics. In his 
heart Schiller rebelled against the very strict military 
discipline of the Karlsschule, and it was here that 
there formed in his mind the first ideas of personal 
liberty and the dignity of man—ideas that were to 
become his entire reason for living and writing, ideas 
that shaped every word and activity of his life. 

In 1775 the school of Kar] Eugen was transferred 
to Stuttgart, and here Schiller was permitted to 
drop his study of law and take up the study of 
medicine. It was here, while a student of medicine, 
that Schiller began work on his first drama, The 
Robbers, a drama of struggle against oppressions in 
a depraved society. 

In order to understand the progression of Schil- 
ler’s ideas of liberty it is necessary to consider the 
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political pressures of Europe at that time. The con- 
cepts of liberty, equality, and fraternity, which were 
shaking France with such force, were seeping over 
the borders of France into the towns and villages of 
all Europe. The call to liberty was taken up by the 
young poets and dramatists in every country. The 
ire of the bourgeois and peasant classes against the 
nobility was beginning to spill like bright-colored 
ink upon the pages of literature. Thus was born in 
Germany the period known as the Storm and Stress, 
which provided an opportunity for the poets of the 
era to give vent to their repressed emotions. In Ger- 
many and Austria the battle of the pen was so in- 
tense that governments in these countries were led 
to enact social and political reforms without the 
shedding of revolutionary blood. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the colonists 
were waging their battle with England. They had 
just declared for political freedom. In their Decla- 
ration of Independence they had defined and pro- 
claimed the eternal rights of man. 

Schiller was caught up in the intensity of the 
struggle on the Continent. All the zeal and fury of 
the Storm and Stress are captured in Schiller’s The 
Robbers, depicting the hatred and injustice that 
cause the hero to curse society and civilization and 
to doubt his family and even his God. He becomes 
the head of a band of robbers, defying everyone who 
comes in his path—only to atone willingly for his 
crime when he realizes that his accusations are base- 
less, and that lawless rebellion cures no ills of the 
world. This drama, with its revolutionary spirit and 
its harsh and unrestrained attack upon existing social 
views and institutions, fired the young men of Ger- 
many with the wildest enthusiasm. One German 
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REVIEW PICTURES 


Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, the great German drama- 
tist and poet exponent “ one was born in 1759 and 
in s 


prince said, “If I were God, and could have foreseen 
that Schiller would write The Robbers, I should 
never have created the world.” The drama was pre- 
sented for the first time in the National Theatre of 
Mannheim in January, 1782. Schiller stole secretly 
from Stuttgart in order to see this presentation, only 
to be put under arrest for a fortnight upon his re- 
turn, by Duke Karl Eugen. Schiller was forbidden 
ever to write anything again. In September of that 
year Schiller fled from the hands of Eugen and took 
refuge in Mannheim, where he hoped to connect 
with the theater. 

These experiences in the early life of Schiller 
ground and polished like a gem the ideals of human 
liberty within his soul. Shortly after fleeing Stutt- 
gart, Schiller began work on another drama, [n- 
trigue and Love, portraying a struggle against class 
distinction, against titles and nobility: a nobleman 
receives his sword from the state, through the hands 
of the prince; his coat of arms from his ancestors; 
but that which is common among us all, his heart 
and life, he receives from his Creator. Here Schiller 
presents the fundamental principle of human one- 
ness. 

In September of 1785 Schiller went to Dresden, 
where he completed his great drama Don Carlos. 
Marquis Posa pleads before the king of Spain for 
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the religious and political freedom of the Nether- 
lands, asking the king to look to nature, founded on 
freedom, and to restore to man his lost nobility. No 
duty should bind man but the equal rights of his 
brothers. This picture of a pleading Posa before a 
king was not unlike the scenes that had been en- 
acted in reality before the king of England: Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, the leaders of 
freedom in the American colonies, standing before 
King George of England, pleading for the restora- 
tion of the lost religious and political freedom in their 
young country. 

This ideal of freedom presented in Don Carlos 
made a deep impression on the people of Germany. 
They were longing for freedom and struggling for 
a means of expression and attainment of the ideal. 

As the years passed, the youthful ardor for the 
rights of man took a different form in the writings 
of Schiller. The period of Storm and Stress was 
past, and the period of Classicism had set in. The 
poet never lost his youthful desire to work for the 
uplifting of humanity. Indeed, he gave expression 
to it in his classical drama of liberty Wilhelm Tell. 
Schiller’s theme is no longer the freedom possible 
to an individual within the state, but the capability 
of a people to defend itself and to govern itself within 
certain bounds. The struggles and history of America 
must have made a deep impression upon Schiller, for 
in Wilhelm Tell can be found, not only the freedom 
of enthusiasts, but also the freedom of the mature 
mind; not only the freedom of idealistic thought, but. 
also the freedom of actual accomplishment. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Switz- 
erland lay under the heavy tyranny of Austria. The 
cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden were di- 
rectly dependent upon the empire over which Al- 
brecht, emperor as well as hereditary duke of Aus- 
tria, ruled. Albrecht sought to persuade or to force 
the Swiss to become a part of his hereditary posses- 
sions. This would mean that they would have to 
give up their right to rule themselves, and their in- 
dividual existence as states within the empire, and 
to accept him and his successors as absolute rulers. 
Albrecht used this imperial authority of his in every 
way in order to accomplish this. And so the emperor, 
who should have been protecting them from ag- 
gression by any other state, was the very ruler who 
was attacking them. 

The people became weary of the heavy burden. 
They felt that they could defend themselves, even 
without the aid of the nobility, against the emperor, 
with the help of God and their own endeavors. They 
did not desire to have a state without leadership, 
for the freest man is not without a master. There 
must be a ruler, a highest judge, if the people were 
to attain the fullest rights. But these people wanted 
to elect their leaders themselves, not be governed 
by some foreign body. And so they felt justified in 
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The German Government 
is honoring Schiller, the 


with a special stamp, on 
the 150th anniversary of 
his death. It is printed 
in one color only, blue. 
The profile is embossed 
and shows up more dis- 
tinctly in this reproduc- 
tion than on the stamp 
itself. It is, of course, 
much enlarged in our il- 
lustration. 











taking up their swords to defend their most sacred 
rights and possessions against force. Schiller, like 
Jefferson, believed in the common sense of the peo- 
ple, and that the people would guard their own 
happiness, not being seduced by any external at- 
tractions. 





Schiller’s concept of the freedom of man here 
reached its almost perfect stage. It had moved 
through the ruthlessness and selfishness of individu- 
als striving for liberty only for themselves, as in 
The Robbers. It had felt the struggle of a community 
within a nation for liberty only for itself, as in 
Intrigue and Love. It had gone through the enrich- 
ing struggles of one man, Posa, fighting for a whole 
country, a disunited country, in Don Carlos. Schiller 
had a strong conception of the innate power of the 
individual, but this did not blind him to the truth 
that the real strength of the people is in freedom 
in unity—to stand in unity, lest they fall through 
division. The youth in Germany were fired by Wil- 
helm Tell. Their pent-up longings for liberty broke 
loose a generation later in the revolution of 1848. 

The last years of Schiller’s life were filled with 
suffering from chronic illness. He died, at the age of 
forty-six, in Weimar on May 9, 1805. It is little won- 
der that the Poet of Liberty has won for himself an 
enduring place in the memory of those who love 
liberty, and the undying love of his countrymen. 


The Minimum Wage 


By CARL SEET, LL.B. 


[Mr. Seet, an attorney of wide experience, is a 
member of the bar of the Indiana Supreme Court, 
of the Federal Courts of the Seventh Circuit, and 
of the United States Supreme Court. He has for a 
quarter of a century specialized to some extent in 
church legal matters, for he believes that “religion is 
the most potent force for good in this world,” and 
is “interested in preserving its free exercise in these 
United States.” Church executives, and attorneys 
engaged in church concerns, will wish to make care- 
ful note of what Mr. Seet writes.—Ep. ] 


O: Fresruary 23, 1954, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, at 
Chicago, Illinois, decided the case of Mitchell, U.S. 
Secretary of Labor v. The Pilgrim Holiness Church, 
reported in 210 Fed. 2nd, 879. In District Court, 
judgment had been rendered in favor of the church. 
On appeal by the Secretary of Labor, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the lower court’s judg- 
ment, and held, against the church, that the act is 
applicable. 

The Pilgrim Holiness Church, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, is the parent or general 
church, and has local churches and missions in most 
of the States of the United States and in several 
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foreign countries. Having 
certain religious concepts, 
it prepared and printed at 
its headquarters, with the 
usual departments, its own 
Sunday school and church 
materials, and distributed 
such materials to its local 
churches and missions, so 
that its concepts of re- 
ligion would be taught to 
its local congregations, the 
one object of the entire 
o organization being to 
C spread the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 
In the course of the decision the Cireuit Court of 
Appeals stated: 


“The Secretary of Labor of the United States filed an 
action against the defendant alleging violation by the de- 
fendant of Sections 6, 7, 11 and 15 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, in that the defendant had paid its employees 
less than the minimum wage rate required by the Act; that 
the defendant had failed to pay its employees the over time 
prescribed by the Act for work in excess of forty hours per 
week; that defendant had failed to make, keep and preserve 
adequate and accurate records as to the hours worked by 
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its employees and the wages paid therefor. ... The complaint 
asked for a judgment permanently enjoining the defendant 
from further violating the Act.” 


During a two-year period the church printing de- 
partment did a total dollar value of $118,602.93, of 
which “$13,861.46 represented printing work done 
by the defendant for commercial firms, individuals, 
and other printing shops,” which “included letter 
heads, insurance policy blanks and riders, calendar 
calling cards, post cards, greeting cards, stationery 
and job printing of other types.” 

The item of $13,861.46, excepting approximately 
$100, ‘was for religious work, most of it for sister 
churches; some was for letterheads, cards, et cetera, 
for ministers’ use in their pastoral work. Defendant’s 
affidavit further shows the secular printing, in a 
total sum of less than $100, was done by workers 
for fellow members as a kindness and without the 
knowledge or consent of the governing body of the 
church. 

It appears that the kind of printing done, whether 
religious or secular, was not considered determina- 
tive. This is indicated by the following statement 
made by the court: 


“Here we have a remedial measure seeking to insure to 
the workers of the United States engaged in the production 
of goods for commerce a minimum wage sufficient to main- 
tain a minimum standard of living which Congress deemed 
to be necessary to their well-being. We can find no reason 
for holding that the employees of a Church Corporation, 
who work in a printing establishment owned and operated 
by the Corporation, should not be entitled to the benefits 
of this remedial legislation. While some of the defendant’s 
employees made affidavits stating that they considered their 
work to be ‘more than a job’ and that in their position they 
felt that they were helping in the work of the Lord, we 
must assume that the wages they received constituted the 
income on which they lived. It is not suggested that these 
employees could maintain a minimum standard of living 
any more cheaply than the employees of any other printing 
establishment in the City of Indianapolis. Nor is there any 
intimation that the minimum standard of living as fixed 
by the Act is not just as necessary to the health and well- 
being of defendant’s employees as it is to the health and 
well-being of the employees of any other printing establish- 
ment.” 


The record shows defendant’s employees made 
affidavits relative to why they worked for the church. 
One states: “Affiant left a well-paying job to come 
here as affiant felt the Lord had need of her here.” 
Another: “This is God’s work, and my efforts have 
been to promote God’s work during these years.” 
Another: “To affiant it is more than a job, it is a 
service that affiant can do for the Lord.” Nineteen 
such affidavits appear in the record. 

The decision makes no distinction between one 
who prints the church’s Sunday school lesson sheets 
and one who prints secular matter. According to 
the court’s reasoning, it costs just as much for the 
printer of the Sunday school lessons to maintain 
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the “minimum standard of living’ (emphasis added) 
set by Congress as it does the printer of secular 
material, and each must be paid the minimum wage. 

Relative to the First Amendment, the court said: 


“While the First Amendment to the Constitution does 
guarantee the free exercise of religion, the right so guaran- 
teed is not without limitations. The individual has the 
absolute power to believe in any religious doctrine he may 
choose but only limited power to act pursuant to that belief.” 
(Emphasis added. ) 


It appeared in this case that the method of dis- 
tribution pursued by the church did not amount to 
a “sale” in the commercial sense; that the process, 
for the most part, was only that of the general church 
supplying its religious materials to its local churches 
and missions. Relative to this the court states: 


“The word ‘ecommerce’ as used in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is not limited to transactions where there are actual 
commercial sales of goods produced and transported.” 


And further: 


“Tf we grant that religion itself is not commerce, it still 
does not follow that a corporation organized for religious 
purposes may not engage in ‘ecommerce’ as defined in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, that is, by engaging in ‘trade, 
commerce, transportation, transmission, or communication 
among the several states.’ By engaging in the printing 
business, as this defendant did, we think it was clearly en- 
gaged in ‘commerce’ within the meaning of the Act.” 


In holding that the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 were applicable to a church, 
the court concluded: 


“Tt seems clear, in the instant case, that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is such a reasonable, non-discriminatory 
regulation by an Act of Congress, a regulation in the in- 
terests of society for the welfare of all workers, and that, 
therefore, the application of the provisions of this Act 
to the Pilgrim Holiness Church Corporation and to its 
employees who work in the production, printing, handling, 
addressing and distributing of the books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, leaflets and other printed matter issued by the de- 
fendant and to all other employees of the defendant whose 
work is necessary to the production of such goods does 
not violate the Constitutional provision guaranteeing the 
free exercise of religion.” 


What does this decision mean to religious organ- 
izations engaged in the spreading of the gospel? In 
order to evaluate the effect that this decision may 
have on the work of the churches, we should first 
examine some of the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

First, Section 203(g) of the act provides: “ ‘Em- 
ploy’ includes to suffer or permit to work.” Under 
this definition anyone who participates in the ac- 
tivities is an employee. There need not be any con- 
tract of hire; if anyone is suffered or permitted to 
work, he is an employee, and because he is an em- 
ployee, the act states the wage he must receive and 
the hours he is permitted to work. Under this act 
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The long line of workers who toil for wages is symbolic of the 
industry that is typically American. 


no one is permitted to give or contribute his service. 
If he participates in the undertaking, he must re- 
ceive the wage provided in the act. If he does not 
receive that wage, the employer is barred from per- 
mitting him to participate. : 

Second, which employees come within the pro- 
visions of the act? It is of course necessary that they 
be engaged in interstate “commerce.” Section 
203(b) of the act provides: “ ‘Commerce’ means 
trade, commerce, transportation, transmission, or 
communication among the several States or between 
any State and any place outside thereof.” 

It is just a cireumstance that in this Pilgrim Holli- 
ness Church case the work involved and discussed 
most was the printing of the church materials. 
Neither the act nor the decision limits the applica- 
tion of the act to printing. The decision holds the 
act applicable to all those who work in the “han- 
dling, addressing and distribution of the books,” et 
cetera, as well as those engaged in the printing. 

The act, as above shown, also covers transporta- 
tion, transmission, or communication across State 
lines. Does this decision mean that even if religion 
be not commerce, its promotion by the printed word 
is? Does this decision mean that all those persons 
who participate in the work of spreading the gospel 
across State lines by means of the printed word, 
excepting those few whom the act specifically ex- 
empts, are employees of the church, wherever they 
may be located, and would be required to receive the 
wage specified in the act ? 

Few denominations confine their activities to one 
State. A major part of the communications with, 
and the supplies sent to, their local churches, Sun- 
day schools, and missions cross State lines. Anyone 
familiar with the conduct of such church work 
knows there are now thousands of persons who par- 
ticipate in these church activities that cross State 
lines and who give their time and service to the 
work. If all of these persons have to be listed as 
employees (with time records of their work kept), 
and have to be paid the wage required by the act, 
it can at once be seen that the clerical and wage load 
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the church must carry would be far beyond its 
ability to meet, and most, if not all, of these religious 
activities that cross State lines, that are now being 
done by church workers gratis, would be stopped. 

In the above case, while proceedings were pend- 
ing in the United States Supreme Court, a compro- 
mise settlement was offered the church, which would 
limit the application of the act to only a few indi- 
vidual workers in the general headquarters, and the 
litigation was terminated by such a decree. The de- 
cision, however, stands as a precedent to all other 
church organizations. 

What can be done to remove this threat to re- 
ligious work ? 

There are at least two courses that might be 
taken to remedy this situation. The first and most 
desirable would be for the court, when this matter 
again comes before it, to overrule this decision and 
determine that the act does not apply to such ac- 
tivities of a religious organization. We believe there 
are substantial grounds for questioning the correct- 
ness of this adjudication. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals seems to base its decision on the theory that 
the act is remedial and establishes a wage that is 
necessary to maintain a “minimum standard of liv- 
ing,” which Congress deemed necessary to the well- 
being of the workers, that persons who work for a 
church organization have to live the same as those 
who work in a secular business, and that the needs 
to maintain this “minimum standard of living” 
would be no less than if working in a secular busi- 
ness. But, is it possible for Congress to establish a 
“minimum standard of living” by setting a wage? If 
the worker is single and expends his entire wage on 
his individual maintenance, he will have a certain 
level of living; but if he is married and has four or 
five small children who, with his wife, must be sup- 
ported on this same wage, it is obvious that the level 
of their living must be lower. It is, therefore, obvious 
that it requires more than a minimum wage to es- 
tablish a “minimum standard of living.” If the act 
does not, and cannot, establish a “minimum stand- 
ard of living,” and it appears obvious it cannot, then, 
it would seem, the court’s reason for applying the 
act to the church workers would fail. 

Also the court’s ruling, that the application of the 
act does not violate the constitutional provisions 
guaranteeing free exercise of religion, seems open to 
some question. Where gratitude to God for His 
blessings moves one to give all or a part of his time 
and service to the church, but this act prohibits him 
from so doing, it is difficult to harmonize such situa- 
tion with a finding that the act does not violate the 
constitutional provision guaranteeing free exercise 
of religion. 

In this case there was no question of child labor, 
immorality, or violation of any safety rules that 
would subject free exercise of religion to regulation. 
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The act, as interpreted, prevents participation in 
church activity unless the participant is paid the 
minimum wage. If the minimum wage as now fixed 
must be paid to all workers participating in church 
work, and under this decision subjected to the act, 
it would go far beyond the ability of many religious 
organizations to pay. 

There have already been introduced in the 84th 
‘Congress thirty-five bills to raise the minimum wage. 
The new proposed minimums range from 90 cents 
to $1.35 per hour.* Furthermore, if Congress has the 
power to fix the present minimum wage, it has the 
power to increase that minimum and, perhaps, im- 
pose other limitations. Thus compliance could al- 
ways be kept beyond the ability of religious organiza- 
tions to meet, and a very effective means would 
thereby be created to limit, if not wholly eliminate, 
religious activities. 

It must always be remembered that a commercial 
business can raise the price of its product to meet 
rising costs, but religion lives on the charity of its 
members and friends. It has no product to sell and, 
therefore, no set formula by which it can meet rising 
costs. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the holding of the 
court, that application of that act to religious workers © 
does not prohibit a free exercise of religion, when 
it appears that the act, or amendments thereof, 
could eliminate religious work, is open to question. 

The second course that the matter might take 
would be to procure Congress expressly to exempt 
religious activities from application of the act. Al- 
though such course is desirable, it would, however, 
leave this decision still standing as a precedent and 
a dangerous threat to religious freedom, and would, 
perhaps, open the way for other limitations to be 
imposed. Mr. Justice Sutherland said, “Beware of 
beginnings.” He also said that the saddest epitaph 
that can be carved for a lost liberty is that its pos- 
sessor did not put forth a hand to save it while there 
was yet time. 

We believe that the potentialities of this decision 
should cause serious concern to every person inter- 
ested in the advancement of religion, and that a 
saving hand should be put forth while there is yet 
time. 


*It is to be noted that the 84th Congress finally passed, and 


‘the President signed, a bill providing a minimum wage of $1 per 


hour.—Eb. 
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Anniversaries 


Tue current issue of Liserty is an 
anniversary issue of sorts. Dr. Dana calls attention 
to the significance of the Mayflower Compact. It 
was signed on November 11, 1620, more than three 
hundred years ago. Mr. Johnson reminds us that in 
the autumn we have Citizenship Day, September 17, 
and evaluates anew for us the instrument that Glad- 
stone, a British statesman, said “is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” Miss Jacoby, in a tribute to 
the German, Schiller, the Poet of Freedom, brings 
to mind that Germany is this year celebratiny the 
150th anniversary of his death, with a commemora- 
tive postage stamp in his honor. 

Another celebration is being held this autumn, 
also in Germany. About four hundred years ago the 
Diet of the Holy Roman Empire, under the presi- 
dency of Emperor Ferdinand I, met in Augsburg, 
Germany. The times were tense. The wars of re- 
ligion had cost the empire dear. The Protestant 
Reformation had passed through its birth pangs and 
was consolidating its gains. The Roman Catholic 
Church was in the throes of defining its dogmas 
through the long-drawn-out Council of Trent. Be- 
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fore coming to the Diet, the Protestant princes had 
met and formed a united front. The Diet recognized 
Lutheranism as a legal religion in the empire, thus 
accepting the concept of toleration. But the principle, 
cutus regio, etus religio—whose the rule, his the re- 
ligion—applied in the German states, so that within 
a state any religious profession different from the 
religion of the prince was forbidden. 

Commenting on the Peace of Augsburg and the 
toleration of Lutheranism it effected, Philip Schaff, 
the great church historian, says: 

“Toleration is far from religious liberty, but a 
step towards it. Toleration is a concession of the 
government on the ground of necessity or expedi- 
ency, and may be withdrawn or extended... . 

“Religious liberty is an inviolable and inalienable 
right which belongs to all men, within the limits of 
public morals and safety. God alone is the Lord of 
conscience, and no power on earth has a right to 
interfere with it. The full enjoyment and public 
exercise of religious liberty require a peaceful separa- 
tion of church and state, which makes each inde- 
pendent, self-governing, and self-supporting in its 
own sphere, and secures to the church the legal pro- 
tection of the state, and to the state the moral sup- 
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port of the church. This is the American theory of 
religious freedom, as guaranteed by the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1787; it prevents the state from perse- 
euting the church, and the churches from persecut- 
ing each other, and confines them to their proper 
moral and spiritual vocation. The American princi- 
ple of the legal equality of religious confessions was 
proposed by the Frankfort Parliament in 1849, tri- 
umphed in the new German empire, 1870, and” 
Dr. Schaff optimistically adds, “is making steady 
progress all over the civilized world.” —The Christian 


Church, vol. VI, pp. 686, 687. 
v. 2. ¥. 


Separation—Practical Values 


Tar rue Curistian RELIGION prospers 
best, not when united with government, but when 
separated from it, has been and is still being demon- 
strated in these United States of America. The fear, 
earlier expressed by some, that the church cannot 
live without state support is just as erroneous as the 
political concept that the government cannot be 
united without a state church. Separated as they 
have been in this country for more than 150 years, 
both have grown strong in the realization of their 
objectives. 

Without compulsion, coercion, or statute, more 
than 50 per cent of the American people are church 
members. In England, with its state church, but 
18 per cent of the citizens profess church affiliation. 
In France more than 75 per cent of the people make 
no religious profession whatever. One of the clergy 
in Rome is cited as having said that he doubted 
that 20 per cent of its citizens would be able to- 
day to meet the minimum requirements for church 
membership. 

A recent Gallup poll indicated that 96 per cent of 
those polled in the United States believe in God. 
According to Time magazine of January 10, 1955, 
those polled were asked “what they thought was the 
most convincing argument for God’s existence.” 
Their replies were in the following order of fre- 
quency: “1) The order and majesty of the world 
around us, 2) There must be a Creator to explain 
the origin of man and the world, 3) There is proof 
of God in the Bible (or other church authority), 
4) Past experiences in life give me faith that there 
is a God, 5) Believing in God gives me much com- 
fort.” 

The church in America gives other evidences of 
the benefits of its freedom. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the budget for the World Council of 
Churches is raised in the United States. Although 
about 10 per cent of world membership of the Catho- 
lic Church is in the United States, it is said that 45 
per cent of its support comes from this country. More 
money for missions has been raised in, and more 
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missionaries sent from, the United States than from 
all other countries together. 

That separation of church and state is for the 
best interests of both is obvious from the oft-quoted 
words: “Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” In direct opposition to the popular con- 
cept of His time, Jesus in this statement enunciated 
a basic principle of eternal truth. The Roman Em- 
pire asserted its right to rule in things human and 
divine. Although Rome allowed conquered nations 
to worship their own national gods, every religion 
was viewed as subordinate to the religion of Rome. 
The religion of Rome was the servant of the state, 
for the genius of Rome itself surpassed that of all 
its gods. In the dark centuries that succeeded the 
Roman Empire, the state was frequently dominated 
by the church. During that period the church cor- 
rupted its doctrines, lost its vision, became hypocriti- 
eal and superficial, substituted ritual for Christian 
living, and persecuted and martyred those who 
would not bow to its dictates. History reveals that 
both experiments—the domination of the state over 
the church and the domination of the church over 
the state—were unsuccessful. 

Jesus made clear the fact that He came to make 
men free. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” In the four Gospels not a single instance is 
recorded of His soliciting state support for His work 
or for the infant church. In the Biblical book of Acts 
there is no record of the early church attempting to 
unite its interests with the state or seeking state sup- 
port. Since the Christian doctrine is based upon love, 
which permits every individual to make his own 
choice, how can force be given a place? The state is 
founded upon statutes. These and love are at oppo- 
site ends of the magnetic pole. Legal Christianity is 
anomalous. 

In the United States we have a union of the 
States without a national church. The church has 
prospered spiritually, numerically, and financially, 
and religion is more meaningful to the individual, 


since it is voluntary and not state coerced. 
A. H. BR. 


The Church Must Be Free 


Ween Lurner accepted, as a necessity 
for the success of the Reformation, the help of the 
princes of Germany, he set an example that has had 
results he had no idea would occur. 

In Germany the princes helped Luther. In Seandi- 
navia the kings established Lutheranism instead of 
Roman Catholicism, and the church in Scandinavia 
has ever since been a department of the government, 
and been handled as such. 

Hence, when the bishops of the Swedish Lu- 
theran Church suggested some years ago in a mild 
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pastoral letter that abortions and sexual promiscuity 
were looked upon with disfavor by the church, a 
storm of protest was raised against the episcopal 
pronouncement. For in Sweden, sex relations among 
the unmarried, which, according to report, are quite 
uninhibited, are handled as a sociological, and not 
a moral, problem. Promiscuity is rather taken for 
granted, and abortion is a legal method of restricting 
births, among both married and unmarried. 

The church in Sweden is admittedly unable to 
exert moral pressure against what many pastors con- 
sider immoral conduct, because it is a department of 
the state, subject to the policies of the state and to 
the laws passed to implement those policies. As a 
department of government, it finds itself with few 
in attendance at its services, and a prevailing in- 
difference concerning its teaching. Its moral mes- 
sage cannot go beyond the sociological and psycho- 
logical theories that the state has legalized. 

Here is a union of church and state that means 
bondage for the church. The state church of Sweden 
cannot do its work in this sort of bondage, nor can 
any church. The church must be free to fulfill its 
function as the mouthpiece of a holy God in a trou- 
bled world, and the exponent of a moral message. 
When the church cannot thus serve, its freedom is 
_gone, and over its door must be written ‘“Ichabod— 
the glory has departed.” 

F. H. ¥. 


Sunday Work Held to Be Legal 


Corporation Counor, Vernon E. West 
recently told District Commissioners they were pow- 
erless to do what two Washington citizens associa- 
tions had requested them to do, in urging the city 
heads “to ban private commercial activities on Sun- 
days.” Fe a 

During the past forty-two years more than fifty 
compulsory Sunday observance bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress to forbid all kinds of private 
commercial activities, all kinds of commercial amuse- 
ments, and all kinds of secular labor, and permit only 
acts of charity, mercy, and religious services on Sun- 
day. But to date, Congress has consistently and per- 
sistently refused to enact this kind of legislation. To 
do so would be in violation of the guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty according to the First Amendment of 
our Federal Constitution. 

O. 8. L. 


The Use of Liberty 


Oye or THE Happy results of the recog- 
nition of the inherent right of men to be free, par- 
ticularly in matters of religion, is that men of liberal 
spirit and open minds can express themselves freely. 
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In association with those of like ideas and temper, 
they foster their liberties, and are able in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and mutual understanding to de- 
velop their ideas and work to make them realities in 
human living. But what of those who do not know 
freedom? Or of those who, longing for freedom, are 
not able to enjoy its expression, or participate in its 
opportunities ? 


To these, free society owes a debt. No man, truly 
free, can be content, in full enjoyment of his lib- 
erty, while others are less free than he. Oppression 
and enslavement of mind and soul follow an ugly 
pattern. They are the blighting and brutal instru- 
ments of selfish men, who extend their power 
by depriving less forceful and less selfish men, and 
too often men who are less alert, of their personal 
liberty. 

It must be the business of men of free spirit to 
make liberty contagious, and to see to it that pro- 
grams of freedom are extended more widely and 
more persistently than programs of oppression. 


Freedom is by nature an unselfish thing. It asserts 
its own rights, but it tends to share the enjoyment 
of those rights with others. Lovers of liberty, par- 
ticularly of religious liberty, must prove that free- 
dom can be aggressively successful in its fight against 
oppression. The very unselfishness of freedom, the 
consideration for the way of life of the other man, 
which lies at its very heart, must not rob proponents 
of liberty of their aggressiveness in spreading the 
idea and practice of freedom. Nor must compromise 
blunt it. F. H. ¥. 


Indonesia Tries to End Church 
School Pact 


Tur Invonestan Repvustic has taken 
the position that government subsidies to Christian 
schools should end, because it is unfair to tax a 
predominantly Moslem and Buddhist population for 
the support of an alien religion. Subsidies to the 
Timor Protestant Church, the Reformed Church of 
Sumba, and the Roman Catholic Church of Flores 
were cut off five years ago. Some five hundred pri- 
mary schools operated by Christian churches have 
been deprived of government subsidies. 

One of the most unjust things for any government 
to do is to compel its citizens by a public tax to sup- 
port a religion in which they have no faith. That is 
tyranny aggravated by insult. 

Since the protesters against such use of tax funds 
in the Indonesian Republic were in the majority, it 
was easy for the governmental authorities to protect 
their rights. But it is not so easy to protect the rights 
of the minority in the use of tax funds for religious 
activities in countries where the majority are inclined 
to favor such practices. The right of a person to 
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support voluntarily only the religion of his choice 
belongs to everyone. 

The person, the church, or the nation that is 
not willing to respect the religious.freedom of those 
who hold differing views on religion, does not know 


what religious liberty is. It is the quintessence of 
selfishness for one to insist upon the right to his own 
opinions while he forces those who differ to help 
pay for the maintenance of those opinions. 

0. 8. Le 
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Church, State, and Freedom, by Leo Pfeffer 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 675 pages. Price, $10.00. 


In the definitive work, Church, State, and Free- 
dom, the author, Dr. Leo Pfeffer, a practicing con- 
stitutional lawyer, launches out in a straightforward 
and fearless manner to examine how the First 
Amendment to the American Constitution, “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof 

. »” was brought into existence. He sets forth the 
“implications and consequences of its application to 
democratic living in America today, and what are 
the forces seeking to frustrate and defeat that ex- 
periment.” 

In speaking of this experiment Dr. Pfeffer quotes 
the great American jurist, Jeremiah S. Black, who 
declared that “the manifest object of the men who 
framed the institutions of this country; was to have 
a State without religion and a Church without poli- 
tics—that is to say, they meant that one should never 
be used as an engine for the purposes of the other. .. . 
For that reason they built up a wall of complete 
and perfect partition between the two.” 

Political scientists are more and more coming to 
agree that the principle of separation of church and 
state constitutes not only America’s greatest contri- 
bution to the science of government but serves as 
her real claim to greatness. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, that from time to time we re-examine and 
re-evaluate these principles in an effort to determine 
to what extent their application may be proving help- 
ful, or in a failure to apply this principle, may in 
the light of past experience constitute a warning as 
we look toward the. future. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first 
part the author traces in historic sequence the Old 
World antecedents of church-state relationships in 
the Hebrew theocracy, in Greece and Rome, through 
the Middle Ages, the Inquisition, and the Refor- 
mation, on through the Colonial period in American 
history to the time of the framing of the American 
Constitution, and with James Madison concludes, 
“Torrents of blood have been spilt in the world in 
vain attempts of the secular arm to extinguish re- 
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ligious discord, by proscribing all differences in re- 
ligious opinions.” 

The author points out that “with minor exceptions, 
the history of church-state relationships was a history 
of persecution, oppression, hatred, bloodshed, and 
war, all in the name of the God of Love and of the 
Prince of Peace.” 

The author realistically and courageously then 
proceeds to apply the principle of separation of 
church and state to many of the current issues of the 
day. 

As a practical demonstration of this fact, he dis- 
cusses in a frank and factual manner the intervention 
of the state in church affairs as witnessed by proc- 
lamations concerning fasts and prayers, the adop- 
tion of Sunday laws, the intervention in ecclesiastical 
controversies, and the appointment of an ambassador 
to the Vatican. 

Considerable space is devoted to the application of 
the principle of separation of church and state to 
the field of education. Consideration is given to 
such subjects as the “Public School and Religious 
Education,” “The Released-Time Experiment,” “Re- 
ligious Practices in the Public School,” “State Aid 
to Religious Education,” and “Indirect and Federal 
Aid.” 

Part three of the book deals with the clause, “... 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .”” Under 
this caption are such chapters as, “Freedom and the 
Common Defense,” “Freedom and Domestic Tran- 
quility,” and “Freedom and the General Welfare.” 

Dr. Pfeffer is uncompromising in his stand in 
support of the principle of separation of church and 
state. His study gives no support to those who would 
be satisfied with a mediocre consideration or rec- 
ognition of church-state separation, or to those who 
contend that “equality” or “fair distribution” of 
government aid to churches or their agencies is 
within the purview of the American Constitution. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Pfeffer’s thought-provok- 
ing and reasoned study, and summed up in what 
he terms his “Ten Theses,” he states in his fifth 
proposition: “The principle of separation and free- 
dom was conceived to be as absolute as possible 
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within the limitation of human communal society. 
Only where they were unavoidably necessary to pre- 
vent an immediate and grave danger to the security 
or welfare of the community were infringements on 
religious freedom to be justifiable, and only to the 
smallest extent necessary to avoid the danger. Like- 
wise the. separation aspect was conceived to be as 
absolute as could be achieved, predicated as it was 
on the concept that religion is outside the jurisdic- 
tion of government.” The author concludes that, 
“Under this system of the separation of church and 
state and religious freedom, religion has achieved in 
the United States a high estate unequaled anywhere 
else in the world. History has justified the great ex- 
periment, and has proved the proposition on which 
it was based—that complete separation of church 


and state is best for church and best for state, and 
secures freedom for both.” 

This work of nearly seven hundred pages is re- 
plete with specific citations of authorities and copious 
bibliography that makes use of more than three hun- 
dred legal cases to which reference is made. There 
is undoubtedly more material compressed between 
the covers of this book than is to be found in any 
single volume on this exhaustless theme: a legal 
treatment of the subject, yet couched in language 
that everyone can understand. 

It is a book that should be read by every Ameri- 
can and then placed upon his library shelf for ready 
reference. 

Atvin W. Jounson 
Washington, D.C. 
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[For those items of news bearing upon questions of re- 
ligious liberty or relations between church and state, 
LiBErty is indebted to Religious News Service specifically, 
and to normal news channels and our correspondents gen- 
erally. Comment is in the editorial columns.—ED.] 





Separation of Church and State 


At the 262d anniversary observance of Christ 
Episcopal church, in Cambridge, Maryland, Mary- 
land’s Governor McKeldin said, according to Re- 
ligious News Service: “It was religion that brought 
many from the old world to the new land. It was 
the churches that inspired much of the development 
of educational institutions. Our laws are based 
largely on the precepts of religion. Our founders 
demanded, and we have maintained, much more in 
the ways of freedom than any government of man 
could give us—those inalienable rights with which 
the Creator endowed us.” 


Bus Transportation for Parochial School 


Children 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court has ruled that 
the school committee of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
is required by law to provide bus transportation for 
parochial school children whose schools are at a dis- 
tance from their homes equivalent to those of the 
public school pupils. The decision was handed down 
on the basis of a 1950 amendment to the Massachu- 
setts school bus law, which states: “Pupils who at- 
tend private schools in elementary and high school 
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grades ... shall be entitled to the same rights and 
privileges as to transportation to and from school as 
are provided by law for pupils of public schools and 
shall not be denied such transportation because their 
attendance is in a school which is conducted under 
religious auspices or includes religious instruction in 
its curriculum.” 

The Vermont Senate has by a 17-12 vote killed 
a bill to authorize transportation of private and pa- 
rochial school pupils at public expense. The bill 
was introduced by Senator Branon, Democratic can- 
didate for governor of Vermont in 1954. Senator 
Newell led the opposition, which based its argu- 
ments on the contention that furnishing such bus 
transportation would give support by the state to re- 
ligion and would lead to “breakdown of the separa- 
tion of Church and State.” 

-It has become the law in Sante Fe, New Mexico, 
for county school systems to furnish bus transporta- 
tion for parochial school students, but leaving it to 
the discretion of the counties as to whether such bus 
transportation shall be furnished to parochial school 
pupils in their areas. The Assistant Attorney General, 
W. R. Kegel, has ruled that the new law is con- 
stitutional. 

In Easton, Maryland, a new Roman Catholic 
school building has been erected, and 200 children 
now attending public schools are expected to enroll 
in the new Catholic school. Fifty of these rode last 
school year in public school buses. A request that the 
county commissioners transport the 200 children to 
the parochial school at public expense was deferred 
by the county commissioners, awaiting more exact 
figures as to the cost involved. The county superin- 
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tendent pointed out that even at a cost of over $40 
each for the transportation of these parochial school 
pupils, the county would save money, in view of the 
fact that the parochial school has taken over the 
expense of educating the 200 children. When the 
cost data were made available, a bill was introduced 
in the Maryland Legislature to approve the request 
for bus transportation, and the legislators voted its 
approval. Governor McKeldin signed the bill. How- 
ever, residents in two Maryland counties, Herford 
and Talbot, where Easton is situated, have presented 
petitions asking that the question of bus transporta- 
tion for parochial school children be submitted to 
the voters at the next election. 

Representative Jennie Walsh, of St. Louis, in- 
troduced into the Missouri State Legislature a bill 
to provide bus transportation for parochial school 
children at public expense. Hearings on the bill 
were attended by large numbers of people, and pro- 
tests against the bill were vigorously presented. Pro- 
ponents agreed that since the parochial schools were 
educating the children, the saving to the state was 
great enough to warrant the bus service requested. 
Arguments against the bill stated that public tax 
funds should be used for public schools only, and 
that separation of church and state demanded the 
defeat of the bill. Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State were 
active in the opposition. The bill was defeated just 
a few days before legislature adjourned. A committee 
was appointed to study the whole question in the 
interim and submit a report at the next legislative 
session, January, 1957. 


Religion and the Public School 


In Twin Falls, Idaho, where from 20 to 30 per cent 
of the public school children are Mormons, Mor- 
mon officials have asked the local school board to 
inaugurate a daily released-time program of religious 
instruction. If the request is not granted, the church 
will hold religion classes twice a day—in the morn- 
ing before regular school hours and in the afternoon 
after the close of school. 

In Pennsylvania the dismissed-time plan of re- 
ligious instruction has been declared illegal, in view 
of the McCollum decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. In Easton, Pennsylvania, petitions 
were presented for the inauguration of a released- 
time program, but the school board has rejected the 
request. Instead, next year the noon luncheon hour 
will be reduced to one hour in length, and the 
schools will close at 3 p.m. each day, in order to give 
the churches time to bring their children into re- 
ligion classes in the afternoons. 

According to a report on the released-time pro- 
gram of religious instruction in New York City, a 
record total of 121,488 public school pupils attended 
religious instruction classes during the last year. 
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This is 2,000 more than during the previous high 
in 1948, and is a marked growth since February 1941, 
when 3,151 children participated in the plan at its 
inauguration. 

Residents of Bradfordsville, Kentucky, where the 
public high school children are still on strike against 
the closing of their high school, and the require- 
ment of the county school board that they should 
attend high school in a neighboring town with a 
predominantly Catholic population, have petitioned 
for a temporary court order to require the county 
school board to re-open the -Bradfordsville High 
School. Circuit Judge Ardery denied the petition on 
the ground that the whole question should await a 
permanent injunction, petition for which the judge 
has before him. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, at request of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction C. L. Harkins, At- 
torney General Robert Morrison has ruled that credit 
may be given in Arizona high schools for classes 
teaching historical aspects of the Bible. 

At the University of Omaha, Nebraska, the Board 
of Regents has maintained that denominational 
groups among the students cannot meet on the 
campus, on the ground that almost all the students 
are from the Omaha area, with numerous local 
churches in whose meetings they can participate. 
The regents are studying petitions that have been 
submitted for modification of this policy. 

Attorney General Latham Castle of Illinois has 
ruled that prayers, religious readings, textbooks, or 
symbols that show a clear leaning to a particular 
religious denomination are illegal in Illinois public 
schools. 

The legislature of California has again defeated 
a bill to provide for the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools of the State. 

A bill has been introduced in the Federal House 
of Representatives to deny grant of Federal funds 
to the Maine Maritime Academy, where officers for 
the merchant marine are trained, as long as it con- 
tinues to refuse to allow clergymen to use campus 
buildings for religious purposes. 

It has become the law in the State of Maryland 
for county boards of education to permit the use of 
school buildings for religious, political, and electoral 
purposes when such boards see fit. 

In a number of places strong protests arose during 
May and June against the delivering of baccalau- 
reate sermons in public high schools at graduation 
time. Some public schools cancelled their baccalau- 
reate services. 

Under threat of the Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction to withdraw State aid payments to its 
school, the Cosgrove Consolidated District School 
Board has ruled that five nuns in the Cosgrove 
elementary school shall be replaced next year by lay 
teachers. 
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‘Construction of Church-related Schools 


Arguments have been presented before the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court that the city of Piedmont 
cannot legally exclude private schools from its re- 
stricted residential Zone A as long as public schools 
are permitted there. _ 

The New Hampshire Senate has approved a bill 
setting aside $10,000,000 from which private and 
parochial schools and colleges may borrow money at 
reduced interest rates to finance school construction 
projects. The New Hampshire Supreme Court has 
already given its —- that such legislation is 
constitutional. 

The Wisconsin Lutheran High School Confer- 
ence appealed to the United States Supreme Court 
its request, denied by the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
to erect a private high school in the city of Wauwa- 
tosa. The Federal Supreme Court has declined to 
review the case, “for want of a substantial federal 
question.” 


Distribution of Religious Literature 


The San Francisco Examiner of June 5 reports 
that Judge R. E. Degener, of the Winters Judicial 
District court, has ruled that the arrest of a salesman 
of religious books for violation of Winters’ city or- 
dinance against peddling was a denial of religious 
freedom. The book salesman was arrested in March 
for selling religious literature from door to door. De- 
cision was handed down the last of May. 

In announcing his decision Judge Degener said 
that the use of the ordinance to prevent the sale of 
religious literature was violative of the First and 
Fourteenth amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution. The man was acting as a religious evange- 
list, and as such was entitled to exemption from 
provisions of the city’s antipeddling ordinance. 


Sunday Laws 


Since last April a determined drive has been made 
in the District of Columbia to have the District 
Commissioners issue a proclamation calling for the 
closing of places of business in the District on Sun- 
day. The Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
is supporting this drive, and Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop O’Boyle has appealed to all Catholic organi- 
zations and individuals to refrain from patronizing 
places of business that open on Sunday. 

In Chicago the furniture and auto dealers have 
banded together and have placed in the Illinois Legis- 
lature a bill to prohibit retail firms from operating 
on Sunday. The city of Evanston has adopted an 
ordinance to strengthen its Sunday laws, ordering 
all business houses to close on Sunday with the 
exception of places of amusement, business houses 
dealing in drugs and medicines, in food and drink 
for human consumption, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, milk, ice cream, and in gasoline and motor 
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oil, in ice, dairy and bakery products, in emergency 
repairs of automotive vehicles, and those giving den- 
tal, medical, and hospital care. 

Bills are before the New Jersey Legislature placing 
heavy fines upon automobile dealers who have their 
car salesrooms open on Sundays, with revocation of 
license for repeated offenses. Other bills propose to 
strengthen the present Sunday laws in New Jersey 
in various ways. 

A bill has been presented in the New York Leg- 
islature to permit businessmen who close their stores 
on the seventh-day Sabbath in the city of New York 
to have them open on Sunday. Mention of the city 
of New York in the bill is avoided by specifying that 
its provision shall apply only to cities of 1,000,000 
or more in population. 

Just before the close of the Colorado legislative 
session this spring, the legislature passed a law re- 
quiring the Sunday closing of automobile lots and 
salesrooms in that State. 


Government Aid to Church-related Hospitals 


The New Hampshire Supreme Court has ruled 
that schools of nursing operated in the State by 
Roman Catholic hospitals may receive State funds 
as long as there is no “religious or other unreason- 
able discrimination in the enrollment of student 
nurses.” 


“In God We Trust” 


It is now a law in the United States that the 
expression “In God We Trust,” which has been on 
coins during the last 90 years, shall now appear 
on all paper currency. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing states that it will be about a year before the 
new law can be carried out. 


Religion in Adoption Cases 


Governor McKeldin of Maryland has signed a 
bill providing that children shall be put for adoption 
with parents of the same faith as their natural par- 
ents, “unless the natural parent or parents specifically 
indicate consent to a different choice.” 

When a Michigan court awarded custody of a 
child, baptized as a Roman Catholic, to a Protestant 
relative, the case was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which has declined to hear the ap- 
peal. The purpose of the Michigan Court was to 
have the child brought up as far away as possible 
from the scene of her parents’ accidental death. 

The Ellis adoption case in Massachusetts is still 
in court. New petitions presented contend that the 
Roman Catholic mother knew when she consented 
to the Ellis’ adoption of the child that the foster 
parents were Jewish, in contradiction to the conten- 
tion of the mother, “who is now seeking control of 
the child, on the ground that it should be reared in 
her own Roman Catholic faith. 
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Government Aid for Church-related Orphanages 


When it became known some time ago that county 
funds were being used to support church-related 
orphanages in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, suit 
was brought, and a lower court decided that funds 
could not thus be used, legally. Upon appeal, the 
Allegheny Common Pleas Court ruled 2 to 1 that 
the county can use municipal and county funds for 
support of such sectarian institutions, although it 
would not, the court said, be constitutional to use 
State funds for that purpose. It is expected that in- 
terested parties, who hold that any use of public 
funds for church-related institutions is unconstitu- 
tional, will appeal the case to the highest Pennsyl- 
vania court. 


Taxation 


Efforts of the State of Virginia to tax property 
owned by religious bodies, which is not used directly 
for religious purposes, is being resisted by the 
churches concerned. Y.M.C.A., Episcopal, and Bap- 
tist properties are involved. 


Continuing friction between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the governing authorities in the repub- 
lic culminated in the month of June in the ex- 
communication by the Pope of President Perén. At 
the same time a revolt broke out in Buenos Aires 
against the Perén regime. 

The widening breach between church and state 
in Argentina had been marked by arrests of priests 
charged with interference with administration of 
labor affairs and in political matters, by proposals to 
tax church property, by orders to suspend annual 
subsidies in the amount of more than $6,000,000 to 
private schools, mainly Roman Catholic, and by 
threats to separate church and state by “reforming” 
the Constitution, which states, in Article 2 that “the 
Federal Government supports the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Faith.” On April 15 the Pope recalled the 
papal nuncio and the Argentine ambassador was re- 
called from Vatican City. 

On Sunday, June 12, a mob stormed the cathedral 
and the episcopal palace, and the following day 
Perén appealed to the descamisados, the “shirtless 
ones,” -to be ready for whatever action the present 
troubles might require. 

The same day two Catholic prelates, the auxiliary 
bishop of Buenos Aires and his assistant, were ex- 
pelled for instigating the Corpus Christi Day “riot- 
ing.” They were put hurriedly aboard a plane for 
Rome, where they reported to the Pope. On Thurs- 
day, June 16, the, Pope excommunicated latae 
sententiae all who had taken part in the expulsion 
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of the auxiliary bishop, and President Perén was in 
the nature of the case included in the ban. News 
of the Pope’s action reached Buenos Aires streets 
at 11 a.m. One hour and 40 minutes later Argentine 
airplanes bombed the Red House, the Argentine 
Government House, and armed men from the Naval 


‘Ministry attacked. The revolt, however, was short 


lived, and the government had things well in hand 
within the next couple of days, but it is estimated 
that 360 died and about 1,000 were wounded, with 
much property damaged. A mob burned the dioc- 
esan headquarters and attacked the cathedral, de- 
stroying everything that could be reached. Several 
Catholic churches in the central part of Buenos 
Aires were burned. 

On Friday, June 17, Perén declaimed against the 
excesses and blamed the burnings on the commu- 
nists. Meetings of more than two persons were pro-- 
hibited, an order later revised in order that people 
could attend church services. During the days of 
adjustment that followed, all jailed priests were re- 
leased. By the end of June it had become question- 
able that the people would be asked to vote on 
separation of church and state by constitutional 
change. By the first of July there was talk of a con- 
cordat between the Argentine Government and Vat- 
ican City. In a pastoral letter on July 10 Cardinal 
Copello of Argentina asked that priests keep entirely 
out of politics, and requested all Roman Catholics 
to work for peace. 





The Papal Flag 


In the city of Lachute, Quebec, a mass meeting 
of citizens has asked the Protestant mayor of the 
city to resign because, at the request of the Canadian 
Legion, he had ordered the Union Jack to be flown 
on the town’s flagpole, above the papal flag, which 
had flown for five days during a Catholic eucharistic 
congress. 


Supreme Court Ponders Religious Freedom Case 


A ease of freedom of religion which involves a 
complaint by Esynier Chaput, a Jehovah’s Witness 
minister, against three members of the Quebec 
Provincial Police, has now reached the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The charge declares tliat the de- 
fendants entered Chaput’s house in the little Ottawa 
Valley village of Chapeau, Quebec, on the after- 
noon of September 4, 1949, and forcibly broke up a 
religious service attended by 38 persons, seizing the 
worshipers’ hymnals and Bibles and confiscating the 
collection. The visiting preacher, a Mr. Gotthold, of 
Ottawa, was escorted by the police to the ferry and 
put aboard for the Ontario side. The others were 
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ordered to leave the premises and return to. their 
homes. The appellant was unsuccessful in his ap- 
peals for redress in the lower courts of Quebec. The 
case is of great interest in Canada because it im- 
pinges upon the issue of federal versus provincial 
authority in the matter of civil rights. 


Quebec Government Opposes Seven-day 


Work Week 


Quebec Premier Maurice Duplessis rejected em- 
phatically a proposal that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry be allowed to operate on a seven-day-a-week 
schedule. He is reported to have said, “Sunday is the 
day when everyone accomplishes his religious duty, 
and it is also the day for family gatherings. I cannot 
understand the lack of consideration shown by those 
who want to make people work on Sunday the same 
as the rest of the week.” 

The growing demand all over the world for news- 
print, which currently commands a high price, has 
resulted in operations on a seven-day basis. Oppo- 
sition to the scheme has been voiced by the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, the Sunday League of Quebec, the 
Catholic Church, the Quebec Government, and the 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Argu- . 


ments in opposition stress that Sunday is the day of 
rest for a majority of the citizens, who hold it to be 
the Lord’s Day. 


Tax Aid to Catholic Schools in British 
Columbia Killed 


A move by the Social Credit administration to 
place the problem of increased grants to separate 
(private) schools in the hands of the municipalities 
was defeated in the Municipal Affairs Committee 
of the British Columbia Legislature when two Social 
Credit members voted against the bill. 


Bill of Rights Defeated in Parliament 


Three resolutions calling for the enactment of a 
comprehensive Bill of Rights by Parliament, dis- 
cussed in the Second Quarter issue of LisERty, were 
talked out by the Minister of Justice, the Honorable 
Stuart S. Garson, during a debate in the House of 
Commons. The three proposals were submitted dur- 
ing the session that has just prorogued, as “private 
member’s” resolutions without any official support 
from the government. 

The three sponsors were David A. Croll, Liberal 
of Toronto; John G. Diefenbaker, Conservative of 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; and Major J. Cold- 
well, C.C.F. of Rosetown-Biggar, Saskatchewan. In 
speaking against the proposal the Justice Minister 
asked for a postponement of the matter in the in- 
terests of national unity, till provincial and federal 
governments could agree on a formula for constitu- 
tional amendment. . 
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Widespread protest is being made against the pro- 
posed new treaty between the Republic of Haiti and 
the United States because the clause customary to 
treaties of the United States with other countries, 
guaranteeing religious freedom to American citizens 
residing abroad, has been omitted from the present 
draft. The State Department defends the wording 
of the treaty by saying that there are in force several 
treaties with foreign countries that do not have in 
them the religious liberty clause, and that there is 
no point in having it in the Haitian treaty, because 
there has never been any question of religious liberty 
in that country. 

There are those who fear that in a new treaty 
that needs to be drafted between the Republic of 
Colombia and the United States, the religious liberty 
clause will also be omitted. 


According to news reports Cardinal Mindszenty, 
condemned several years ago as.a traitor to Hungary, 
has been transferred from prison and put into the 
custody of the Roman Catholic bishops of Hungary, 
with the proviso that he be kept in church custody. 
It is claimed that Cardinal Mindszenty is now re- 
siding in one of the monasteries of Hungary. 


A determined effort is being made by the Ortho- 
dox party in the Republic of Israel to have all mar- 
riage, divorce, orphan, and inheritance cases tried by 
rabbinical courts functioning under the laws-of the 
Biblical. book of Deuteronomy. 

A strict Sabbath law, forbidding any business or 
the operating of public transportation, is enforced 
in the Israeli city of Jerusalem. 


The Minister of Education of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth issued some time ago an order authoriz- 
ing religious instruction in public schools during 
school hours. The Philippine Federation of Chris- 
tian Churches challenged the constitutionality of 
the order, and in response the Minister of Education 
has challenged the Federation to bring suit in court, 
to test the constitutionality of his order. 

President Magsaysay has urged the Philippine 
Congress to pass a bill authorizing a Philippine em- 
bassy at the Vatican. President Magsaysay listed in 
his message to Congress the request for a Vatican 
envoy among the nine most-needed pieces of legis- 
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lation. Up to the present the Philippine ambassador 
to Spain has represented the Commonwealth in the 
Vatican. 

A proposal to.tax the income of schools and col- 
leges operated by religious orders was abandoned 
by the Philippine House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in response to vigorous protests in public hear- 
ings. 





It is reported that some months ago five members 
of the Jehovah’s Witnesses had been sentenced to 
prison terms ranging from six to twelve years in 
length in a Communist court at Warsaw, for “anti- 
State activities.” A Warsaw radio report said: “Evi- 
dence presented at their trial showed that American 
imperialist circles used the Jehovah’s Witnesses to 
conduct espionage and diversion in Poland. The 
sect’s Brooklyn office sent Stefan Bechuniuk and 
Pawel Muchaluk to Poland with directives on how 
to run the organization and how to transfer it to an 
underground operation if discovered by the authori- 
ties.” Specific “hostile acts” listed were “distribution 
of propaganda pamphlets hostile to Poland, opposi- 
tion to the Labor Competition Movement, and op- 
position to military service.” 


News reports suggest that liberal mémbers of the 
Swedish Parliament may press for disestablishment 
of the Lutheran Church of Sweden. It is possible 
that a plebiscite on the question may be conducted 
in 1957. 





Considerable pressure is being exerted to repeal 
anti-Catholic articles in the Swiss constitution. The 
constitution, which was promulgated in 1874, pro- 
vides in Article 51 that “the Order of Jesuits and 
societies affiliated to it cannot be accepted in any 
part of Switzerland, and all activity in church or in 
the schools is forbidden to their members. This ban 
may be extended also, by Federal decision, to other 
religious orders whose activity is dangerous for the 
State or which disturbs the peace among the con- 
fessions.” 

In Article 52 “It is forbidden to found new con- 
vents or religious orders and to re-establish those 
which have been suppressed.” 

It is felt that many Protestants will vote for the 
repeal of these provisions, since these are the only 
remaining bars in the constitutional provisions of 
Switzerland to complete religious tolerance. 
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LIBERTY 


Liberty is a necessity for all men. But liberty will 
not maintain itself. Men must join their interests to 
preserve it. Make LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM your agent in fighting for free- 
dom for you. LIBERTY knows only one doctrine: 
freedom of soul. 

Send LIBERTY to five of your friends NOW. They 
need LIBERTY. Enter their names and addresses on 
the form below. When sending in more names, you 
may attach an additional sheet of paper containing 
names and addresses. 
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Religious Liberty Association 
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Baptists Adopt 
A WORLDWIDE STATEMENT 
on Religious Liberty 


























During July there met in London, England a congress of the Baptist 
World Alliance. The 8,000 delegates studied together the problems of Baptists 
throughout the world. On 21 July the Alliance adopted a five-point declaration 
of religious freedom which they promulgated in view of the “creeping peril 
which menaces freedom, basic human values, even Christianity itself.” We 
commend the Baptists for their courage in setting forth the tenets of religious 
liberty which they would like to see applied throughout the world, for their 
wisdom in selection of principles, and for their skill in phrasing them: 


1. “That the right to be free is a gift from God to all men of 
whatever race. A person is not physically born into a religious faith, 
but must of his own free will enter upon his inheritance as a child 


of God. 


2. “That a man’s right to choose or change his faith must be pre- 
served, as well as his liberty to dissent or to make objection because 
of conscience’s sake. 


3. “That toleration is not enough; that freedom to worship is not 
enough. As Baptists we seek not to be tolerated, but to be accepted 
everywhere as equals in Christ, with all the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of loyal citizens. What we desire. for ourselves we would secure 
for others, both for Christian believers and nonbelievers. 


4. “That real religious liberty guarantees not only freedom to wor- 
ship privately and publicly, but the right to teach, preach, publish 
and advocate, openly and without hindrance, the Gospel of Christ or 
other religious convictions. 


5. “That our churches must be free from the interference of the 
state; that all our churches should, as far as their principles permit 
abide by the laws of the state and loyally cooperate with the civil 
authorities in helping to create a community in which freedom of the 
press, speech and assembly and social righteousness, will be assured. .. . 


“We will not rest content until we witness the achievement of 
religious freedom :and individual liberty throughout the world. We 
believe this is an essential part of our contribution to the thought of the 
church, as well as to the establishment of Christ’s reign on the earth.” 








THANKFUL PILGRIMS OF LONG AGO 


Tt was on the New England shores 
at Plymouth that, a little over three and 
a quarter centuries ago, a group of ap- 
preciative Pilgrims sat down to a special 
but modest meal. They had invited a few 
friendly Indians, headed by the great Chief 
Massasoit, to join their group and to partake 
of the feast with them. 

The original company had been cut in 
half, in just a few months, by the rigors of 
the task of establishing a new colony on 
the coast of a new world. That first winter 
they had buried their dead on Coles Hill 
during the darkness of night and disguised 
the graves in the spring by the planting of 
corn. They did not want the Indians, some 
unfriendly, to learn to what extent their 
company had been reduced. A fitting memo- 
rial now marks the spot. 

During the planting season twenty acres 
had been sown to Indian corn and six acres 
to barley and peas. The toiling pioneers 
had labored hard and long. Now that the 
harvest season had arrived, attention was 
given to gathering in the crops. The store- 
house was filled. Some were detailed by the 
governor to engage in fishing in the bay and 
nearby streams for cod, bass, and other fish, 
so that “every family had their portion.” 


Hunting in the forest supplied fowl and 
venison. 

About this time another small vessel ar- 
rived from the Old World, bringing about 
three dozen able-bodied young men to aug- 
ment the depleted company. These new 
arrivals brought clothing but no provisions, 
thus putting an added burden on the small 
and dwindling food supply. However, since 
they had come to settle permanently, they 
were received gladly and given a warm wel- 
come. 

This small but devoted group bowed their 
heads in silent devotion as their pastor 
raised his voice in solemn praise and thanks- 
giving to the God of heaven for a generous 
harvest and for His guiding providence dur- 
ing that first year in a strange land. 

That special dinner of the Pilgrims, in 
November of 1621, was doubtless the origin 
of the traditional Thanksgiving season of 
the American homes of today. There are no 
national holidays as such in the United 
States. Each State has jurisdiction over the 
holidays it desires to observe. The President 
and Congress designate for the District of 
Columbia and Federal Territory. Thanks- 
giving Day is, however, generally observed 
in all United States Territory. 








